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The Business Situation in Texas 
By FRANCIS B. MAY 


The seasonally adjusted Index of Texas Business Activity 
in June rose 4% above the May value to a record high of 
224% of the 1947-49 average rate of activity. This was 
the third new record which the index established during 
the first half of 1959. It was 9.3% above the 1957 peak of 
205% in May of that year and 22.4% above the recession 
low of 183% in March of 1958. 

The Index of Texas Business Activity is a very compre- 
hensive one. It covers financial transactions based on the 
operating results of agriculture, construction, mining, and 
manufacturing. Production of services and purely financial 
transactions are included also. It is apparent that strength 
in other sectors of the state’s economy is offsetting a notice- 
able lack of vigor in the state’s ailing giant, its basic oil 
industry. 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings in June dropped 3% 
below May, after allowing for seasonal factors. They were 
6% above June of last year. During the first half of this 
year, freight carloadings have shown an excellent recovery 
from their recession lows. New freight service merchan- 
dising plans have materially aided the recovery of the rails. 
Crop movements will further improve their prospects; 
however, the steel strike should have a downward effect on 
the index for July. The railroads have a cost problem 
which makes it difficult for them to offer effective price 
competition to the truckers and barge lines. In the long run, 
the problem of labor productivity and other cost raising 
factors must be solved if the roads are to remain healthy. 

Crude petroleum production in June dropped nine per- 
cent below May, after adjusting for seasonal factors. This 
drop was foreshadowed by the action of the Railroad Com- 


mission at its May meeting in which it reduced the number 
of producing days from 12 in May to 10 in June. Allowable 
production for July and August is 9 days, indicating a 
further depression of this index. A comparison of the num- 
ber of days of production allowed during 1958 and the 
current year is revealing. 

Number of Producing Days 











Month 1958 1959 
January .. adage 12 12 
| ee 11 11 
March _....... aaa 9 12 
eh ian rir otintal inne, 8 11 
ETE Ue eres 8 12 
EE EE eae 8 10 
| EE ERO : 9 9 
|| EES SS Perera 1] 9 
September .................... re 12 id 
Ee 11 

November ...................... 11 
eT 12 





Source: Texas Railroad Commission. 


The current 9 day allowable is one day above the alltime 
low of 8 days ordered during the second quarter of 1958. 
It is interesting to note that while crude oil consumption 
in the nation declined last year, natural gas consumption 
did not. While crude petroleum consumption declined from 
2.92 billion barrels in 1957 to 2.81 billion in 1958, a 3.8% 
drop, consumption of natural gas increased from 10.06 
trillion cubic feet to 10.53 trillion, a 4.7% increase despite 
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the recession. Net imports of petroleum products in 1958 
rose to 177.1 million barrels from 48.9 million barrels in 
1957, a 262% increase. It is no wonder that 1958 was a 
year of austerity for domestic petroleum producers. 

Now that mandatory import quotas restrict imports to 
approximately 9% of the domestic market, Texas pro- 
ducers find that natural gas plus expanded production in 
states which have no proration will be their most aggressive 
competitors. Only Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Kansas have conservation programs admini- 
serted by state commissions authorized to restrict produc- 
tion. These five prorated states produced about 68% of 
all oil produced in this country in 1958. In 1957 these 
states produced 70% of the nation’s total production. Of 
the 180 million barrel cut in production put into effect in 
these states last year, 148 million barrels was lopped from 
Texas production. Texas took the lion’s share of the reduc- 
tion because it is the largest producer. Unless the other oil 
producing states which at present have no proration will 
consent to bear their share of any decline in the market, 
Texas will continue to supply a smaller portion of the do- 
mestic market. 


Crude Petroleum Production in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Crude oil runs to stills in June were, after seasonal ad- 
justment, 10% below May. At 140% of the 1947-49 aver- 
age rate, the index was 9% above June of last year. It was 
9.7% below the all-time high of 155 in June of 1956. Un- 
usually high inventories of gasoline for this time of year 
resulted in this cut in refinery activity. Lagging gasoline 
demand and high refinery runs earlier in the year have re- 
sulted in this surplus. The refining industry has made great 
progress in the technique of refining crude. It has not made 
enough progress in the art of forecasting demand and gear- 
ing the level of output fairly closely to the size of the 
market. As a result, some of the economy achieved by more 
efficient refining techniques has been lost because of low 
prices generated by frequent overproduction. Economic re- 
search of as high caliber as technological research in the 
industry could improve earnings noticeably. The condition 
is not uniform throughout the industry, but it is sufficiently 
endemic to cause continued difficulty. Inventories are cur- 
rently being reduced, but the gasoline season is now near- 
ing the fall decline. Hence, a large part of the benefit that 
could have been reaped if refinery runs had been reduced 
earlier will be lost. 

Total electric power consumption in June was 6% above 
May, after allowing for seasonal factors. It was 14% above 
June of last year. Most of the month-to-month increase was 
due to an increase in domestic and commercial consump- 
tion. Industrial consumption increased only 1%. However, 
this 1% increase placed industrial consumption at a level 
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Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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25% above June of last year. The cut in oil production un- 
doubtedly retarded the rise in the industrial electric power 
index. 

After sagging at an irregular rate during the first five 
months of the year, ordinary life insurance sales rose 4% 
in June to the highest level since December of 1958. At 
409% of the 1957-49 average, the index was 14% above 
June of last year. It is to be hoped that this rise will con- 
tinue. Investment funds flowing into the insurance indus- 
try provide a large part of the money available to increase 
our productive capacity and our national wealth. 

Total retail sales rose 1% in June over May after sea- 
sonal adjustment. Sales of both durable and nondurable 
goods shared in the rise. Durable goods sales rose 2% to 
a level 22% above the June 1958 rate of activity. Sales by 
automotive stores and automobile dealers rose countersea- 
sonally by substantial margins. Seasonal declines in sales 
by furniture and household appliance stores were offset by 
the rise in automotive equipment sales. Lumber, building 
material, and hardware firms’ sales rose seasonally. Farm 
implement sales were proceeding at a rate 5% above the 
year-ago levels. Promotions and sales contests among auto- 
mobile dealers which ended in June helped boost sales in 
this area. July sales may lag as a result. 

Sales of nondurable goods in June rose 1% above May 
after seasonal adjustment. They were 3% above June of 
last year. Sales of apparel declined substantially less than 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(1947-49 = 100) 








Percent change 





June 1959 June 1959 
June May June from f: 





Index 1959 1959 1958 May 1959 June 1958 
Texas Business Activity -. 224 216 193 + 4 + 16 
Miscellaneous freight 

carloadings in S.W. district 85 88 80 — 8 + 6 
Crude petroleum production .. 115* 127* 99 — 9 + 16 
Crude oil runs to stills _.. 140 155 129 — 10 + 9 
Total electric power 

consumption . Fite Qa eerr Gag + 6 + 14 
Industrial electric power 

consumption scat 393% 389% 315 + 1 + 25 
Bank debits _... : 268 259 230 + 8 + 17 
Ordinary life insurance sales... 409 893 358 + 4 + 14 
Total retail sales —................ . 227% 224r 208 + I + 9 

Durable goods sales inn 189* 186r 155 + 2 + 22 

Nondurable goods sales . 247* 244r 240 + 1 + 3 
Urban building permits issued 249* 242* 238 + 8 + 5 

Residential _.... ntti. a me fae + 6 — 5 

Nonresidential ‘iene a. 288% 244% 198 — 5 + 21 





Adjusted for seasonal variation. 
* Preliminary. 
r Revised. 





is usual for June. Gasoline and service station sales were 
at a higher rate than is usual for this time of year, although 
June is part of the peak season. With the vacation season 
under way, sales by service stations should continue at a 
high level. 

Personal income for the nation’s citizens rose to a 
$382.9 billion annual rate in June. The continued high 
value of personal income means that retail sales should con- 
tinue at a high level. High manufacturing payrolls are an 
important source of recent increases in personal income. 

After declining 4% in May the seasonally adjusted index 
of urban building permits issued in Texas rose 3% in June 
to a level 5% above the year-ago level. Residential permits 
issued were responsible for both the May decline and the 
June rise in the index, falling 15% in May and rising 5% 
in June. Nonresidential permits dropped 5% in June after 
a spanking 21% advance in May. Residential building 
was strong throughout the last ten months of 1958 because 
of credit supplied by Federal agencies and strong consum- 
er demand for homes. This strength has continued into 
1959 and seems certain to make this another good year 
for home builders. The number of dwelling units started 
this year is expected to equal or surpass 1.3 million, which 
will make 1959 one of the best years on record, exceeded 
only by the 1.4 million units started in 1950. 

As we pass the half-way mark in 1959 the future looks 
bright. Strikes will take their toll as they do in every up- 
swing of the business cycle but the vigor of the economy 
will gradually erase the retarding effect of these industrial 
conflicts. Inflation will continue to be a problem that defies 
any easy or simple solution—partly because not everyone 
loses as a result of it. Texas must continue to diversify its 
economy if it is to progress at a more rapid rate than the 
nation as a whole. This it must do because of its high rate 
of population growth, 2.4% as opposed to a national rate 
of 1.8% a year. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 
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The Economy of San Angelo 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


San Angelo, the “Queen of the Conchos,” the county seat 
of Tom Green County and the largest primary wool market 
in the United States, is located approximately 220 miles 
southwest of Fort Worth and 215 miles northwest of San 
Antonio. Until a few years ago San Angelo could legiti- 
mately claim to be the largest city within a radius of nearly 
200 miles, but though it has one of the highest growth rates 
among Texas’ major cities, booming Odessa, 115 miles to 
the west, has an even higher rate (the highest in Texas 
among cities as large or larger) and in the mid-fifties 
passed San Angelo in population size. But Lubbock, 185 
miles to the northwest, is still the nearest city with a popu- 
lation substantially larger than that of San Angelo. 

Tom Green County, on the Rolling West Texas Plains 
at the northern limits of the Edwards Plateau (the major 
sheep and goat raising area in Texas) and in the south- 
eastern portion of the Permian Basin (the greatest oil pro- 
ducing area in the United States), is on the upper water- 
shed of the Concho River. San Angelo is situated at the 
junction of the Concho and North Concho; a few miles up- 
stream to the south the Concho divides into its Middle and 
South Forks (the “fork” proper is now submerged in Lake 
Nasworthy). Pecan trees flourish along the river bottoms; 
the county is one of the state’s leading pecan producers. The 
region, however, is semiarid. Annual rainfall averages less 
than 22 inches, and in times of severe drouth streams dry 
up or are reduced to trickles. 

But drouth, when it prompts a determined effort to miti- 
gate the effects of its occurrence, can to that extent be a 
blessing in disguise, and so the “long dry spell” of the 
forties and early fifties, now that the hardships it caused 
are mostly history, may turn out to be for the San Angelo 
area. The San Angelo population grew relatively little 
during the thirties, and Lake Nasworthy, built in 1929, 
appeared to be an adequate municipal water source—until 
the city’s explosive growth during the forties and the be- 
ginnings of the drouth made it obvious that even an en- 
largement of Lake Nasworthy (completed in 1948) would 
be an insufficient guarantee of San Angelo’s water future. 
The lesson was driven home in 1951 and 1952, when water- 
rationed citizens were compelled to wait for the rains to 
fill the new San Angelo Reservoir (or North Concho Lake, 
as it is often called). The Reservoir, regulated by the Upper 
Colorado River Authority, impounds 80,000 acre feet 
(seven times the capacity of Lake Nasworthy), and in ad- 
dition to supplementing San Angelo’s primary water sup- 
ply, Reservoir water is released for irrigation. Maximum 
safe municipal yield from the two lakes is 21 million gallons 
daily, an amount which, in spite of considerable city 
growth prompted by completion of the second dam, leaves 
San Angelo in a much better position with respect to water 
than most West Texas cities. But the people of San Angelo 
learned the lesson of the drouth well, and in 1954 began 
a campaign that led to the federal government’s announce- 
ment, in 1958, of the Three Rivers (or Twin Buttes Reser- 
voir) Project, to be located just above Lake Nasworthy 
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and on which construction should get underway early next 
year. Twin Buttes will have a conservation storage of 160,- 
000 acre feet (plus flood storage of 430,000 acre feet) and 
will assure San Angelo of an adequate supply of water for 
another half-century of growth. Water will also be made 
available for irrigation in the Lipan Flat, and much of the 
resultant increased agricultural income will flow into the 
San Angelo economy. Expense of the project, estimated at 
$33 million, will be shared by San Angelo and the federal 
government; the city’s share will be about $14 million. 

“Water is life,” the saying goes, and with the passing 
of the water problem San Angelo is entering another 
growth cycle that may be even more spectacular than that 
of the forties. From 1940 to 1950 the city’s population more 
than doubled (from 25,800 to 52,100) for a greater nu- 
merical gain than in all of the city’s previous 40-year his- 
tory (San Angelo was incorporated in 1903). The ex- 
plosion was obviously set off by the completion, in 1941, 
of Goodfellow Air Force Base just to the southeast of the 
city. After both World War II and the Korean conflict base 
operations were considerably reduced, but in each case the 
setback to the San Angelo economy was not nearly as great 
as had been feared. Though in recent years Goodfellow 
has not been the dynamic factor in San Angelo’s growth 
that it was during the early forties (and to a lesser extent 
in the early fifties), it is still an extremely important— 
and as a result of its recent selection as a training center 
for personnel of the U.S.A.F. Security Service Command, 
apparently a relatively permanent and stable—contributor 
to the San Angelo economy. But that San Angelo’s future 
growth is not tied to the future of Goodfellow is strongly 
suggested by two facts: (1) in the past five years the city’s 
population has grown by almost 10,000, and (2) Good- 
fellow payrolls amount to less than 10% of total San An- 
gelo payrolls (and the percentage has been falling though 
total payrolls have been rising). 

The future economic growth of the area will proceed 
from a base that is increasingly strong and diversified. 
Trade and service activities, agriculture, oil and gas pro- 
duction and exploration, industry, tourism, and nonmili- 
tary government activities are all basic—and in several 
instances, extremely dynamic—factors in San Angelo’s 
economy. A glance at the city’s position with respect to 
each of these factors demonstrates that together they pro- 
vide a strong and diversified base for future growth. 

Texas usually produces over twice as much wool as any 
other state, and about 20% of all wool produced in Texas 
is marketed through San Angelo warehouses—some of it 
coming from as far west as E] Paso. During the spring and 
fall marketing seasons the city becomes headquarters for 
a large number of the nation’s wool and mohair buyers; 
and conscious of its status as the U.S. “wool capital” (and 
because of that fact a major wholesaling center), in August 
of each year San Angelo stages a colorful, week-long “Miss 
Wool Pageant”—which is, not exactly by accident, a 
famous tourist attraction. 





Wool and mohair, though the most important, are far 
from being the only significant sources of agricultural in- 
come in the area. Because the handling of wool is such an 
obviously important factor in San Angelo’s economy, the 
significance of other agricultural production in the area 
tends to be understated. As far as income to farmers and 
ranchers is concerned, beef cattle rival sheep and goats 
(and in many sections, after a few years of normal rainfall, 
easily constitute the number one farm and ranch product). 
And the Texas ranching country also harvests a significant 
crop acreage. Tom Green County is representative: in 
1958, roughly 40,000 acres of grain sorghum were har- 
vested and 17,000 bales of cotton and 30,000 bushels of 
wheat were also produced (bumper crops of cotton and 
sorghum are expected this fall). Smaller amounts of corn, 
oats, barley, and alfalfa are grown; dairying and poultry 
raising, chiefly for local markets, are also significant. (Crop 
production in Tom Green County will be considerably in- 
creased by the completion of Twin Buttes Reservoir, which 
will furnish water to irrigate an additional 10,000 acres 
in the area). The predominantly ranching activity to the 
south and southwest of San Angelo is diversified by the 
more intensive cropping generally characteristic of the 
counties to the northwest, north, and northeast; output of 
cotton, wheat, and grain sorghum particularly rises sharply 
within a hundred miles of ‘San Angelo. In short, the area 
economy rests upon a reasonably diversified agricultural 
base. Prolonged drouth, of course, strikes hard at the area’s 
major sources of agricultural income, but it is worth noting 
that in the period 1940-1955 agricultural income in the 
area rose by over 250%, even though as a result of sub- 
normal rainfall through nearly the entire period agricul- 
tural production actually declined. The increase was of 
course caused by a strong rise in the price of farm and 
ranch products, but it appears unlikely that this rising price 
trend will be markedly reversed. 

San Angelo’s primary trading area is extremely large, 
extending more than 200 miles to the southwest and 50 to 
100 miles to the west, north, and east. That the area is 
relatively sparsely populated largely accounts for the fact 
that San Angelo is the major center of trade and commerce 
for such a vast region; city merchants do business with 
customers who come from as far as the southern limits 
of the Edwards Plateau and the Trans-Pecos. Even with its 
low population density, San Angelo’s 24-county primary 
trading area contains almost a quarter-million people. A 
majority of these of course do nearly all of their daily and 
weekly shopping in the communities nearest their homes, 
but, on the average, one dollar out of every four they spend 
for retail goods is spent in San Angelo. San Angelo conse- 
quently ranks near the top among the state’s major cities 
in retail sales per capita (largely because of exceptionally 
high per capita sales of such goods as automobiles, furni- 
ture, and appliances). The further fact that total retail sales 
in San Angelo have risen by over 40% since 1950 (from 
$66 million to an estimated $99 million this year) has been 
the result primarily of rising per capita income in the trad- 
ing area and the growing population of San Angelo itself. 
Both trends are expected to continue to stimulate the ex- 
pansion of San Angelo trade and service activities, which 
will undoubtedly remain the backbone of the San Angelo 
economy. 

The end of the long drouth and a sharp rise in agricul- 
tural income in the trading area have greatly benefitted San 
Angelo business in the past few years. but even the effects of 
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drouth were to a significant extent offset by area income 
from oil and gas. San Angelo would hardly be called an 
“oil town,” but it is nevertheless true that oil and gas ex- 
ploration and production in Tom Green and adjacent 
counties were and are important factors in the city’s 
growth. Though the major producing areas of the Permian 
Basin lie 75 or more miles to the west and northwest, there 
are a large number of smaller fields (over 300 in Texas 
Railroad Commission District 7C, which is headquartered 
in San Angelo) much closer to and in virtually every direc- 
tion from San Angelo. Apart from royalty and lease in- 
come to property owners in the area, the significance of oil 
operations to the city economy is evidenced by the location 
in San Angelo of 24 oil field service firms, 23 oil field 
equipment and supply concerns, and a number of other 
firms specializing in oil field hauling and in oil field equip- 
ment repair. Independent oil operators and producers and 
dealers in oil properties constitute a large and prosperous 
portion of San Angelo’s business community. 

In 1958 District 7C produced over 46 million barrels of 
crude and over two trillion cubic feet of natural gas, which 
together with LPG products had a total value approaching 
$400 million. Since the discovery of oil in Tom Green 
County in 1940 the county itself has produced about 20 
million barrels of crude. Since 1955 oil production in Dis- 
trict 7C has been in a downward trend; nevertheless, oil 
companies are presently spending an estimated $100 mil- 
lion annually for exploration and development in the Dis- 
trict. It appears that oil and gas activity will continue to be 
a major, if less dynamic, factor in the San Angelo economy 
for at least the next decade; significant new discoveries in 
the area would make the outlook much more promising. 

Though San Angelo has not been an important manu- 
facturing center, new industry locations in recent years 
and the rapidly growing recognition (helped by a compe- 
tent and enthusiastic campaign by the Board of City De- 
velopment) of the city’s attractions for industry argue well 
for its industrial future. Present industry is exceptionally 
diversified: approximately 100 manufacturers produce 
over 30 different kinds of items. The city is one of the 
nation’s leading centers (five firms) for the manufacture 
of moccasins and casual footwear (Alco Ranch Washable 
Footwear, Inc., the city’s largest manufacturer in this field, 
started operation only five years ago and now has over 300 
employees). The nation’s sixth largest manufacturer of 
glazed tile, Monarch Tile Mfg., Inc., has been in operation 
only 13 years (and is currently expanding again). Western 
supplies, leather goods, rodeo gear, and stock medicine are 
manufactured; seven firms manufacture furniture or do 
millwork; five firms manufacture candies and confections; 
six produce bakery goods. There are five bottling com- 
panies, four feed manufacturers, six machinery manufac- 
turers, sixteen metal fabricators, and nine commercial 
printers. A number of firms process foods. Plastics, geo- 
physical instruments, paint, concrete, bedding, glass, air 
conditioning, and a number of other items are also manu- 
factured. 

Though manufacturing employment in San Angelo has 
risen encouragingly in recent years (and presently 
amounts to about 3,000 persons), it still accounts for only 
13% of total nonagricultural employment. In short, there 
is considerable room for improvement; a stronger manu- 
facturing sector would greatly strengthen the city’s eco- 
nomic base. But considering San Angelo’s advantages few 
doubt that the improvement is on its way. Given those ad- 
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Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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vantages—plentiful water, excellent transportation, and a 
progressive community atmosphere especially—the simple 
growth of the immediate market area will stimulate con- 
siderable new—and expansions of existing—manufactur- 
ing. But Monarch Tile and Alco, both of which market 
their products over the entire United States, sufficiently 
demonstrate that San Angelo manufacturers need not limit 
themselves to the local market. The entire Southwestern 
market in particular is easily accessible. 

Nonmanufacturing industries in San Angelo employ 
over 20,000. The leading categories are construction 
(about 1,500 persons) ; transportation, communications, 
and utilities (1,800 persons) ; wholesale and retail trade 
(6,000) ; business and personal services (1,900) ; medical 
and professional services (2,000); and government 
(1,900). By far the most important private employer in 
the nonmanufacturing sector is General Telephone of the 
Southwest, which serves 265 exchanges in five states from 
its spectacular headquarters building and employs nearly 
500. 

San Angelo trade and industry benefit from the city’s 
excellent situation with respect to transportation facilities. 
Freight shipped to most major Texas cities is delivered the 
morning following shipment. Served for many years by the 
far-flung Santa Fe rail system, San Angelo is also a regular 
stop for Trans-Texas Airways and Continental Airlines. 
Five bus lines offer 42 daily schedules; a large number of 
motor freight lines also serve the city (one, Sunset Motor 
Lines, has general offices in San Angelo). U. S. Highways 
67, 87, and 277 effectively tie the city into the state’s 
excellent highway system. 

San Angelo has so many advantages as a place to live 
that another article would be necessary to do them justice; 
they can be little more than listed here. The climate itself — 
few cloudy days, low humidity, cool nights, and a high 
altitude that moderates the daytime heat—is one of San 
Angelo’s major attractions, and particularly for those who 
have retired (San Angelo’s status as a retirement center 
is greatly enhanced by the presence of one of the country’s 
few medical facilities devoted to the medical care and 
medical problems of the aged). The climate and the area’s 
multifold recreational facilities have stimulated a booming 
tourist trade. Fishing, boating, and swimming in the rivers 
and lakes; hunting in the nearby hill country; an out- 
standing park system; a new $1-million coliseum and an 
impressive city auditorium for frequent rodeos, stage and 
ice shows, symphony concerts, and other civic activities; 
historic Fort Concho (much of which has been restored) : 
the spectacular $600,000 San Angelo Public Schools Sta- 
dium for football and track, Guinn Field for baseball, and 
numerous other spectator sport facilities; six public swim- 
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ming pools; three golf courses; five flying clubs open to 
the public—no wonder that San Angelo calls itself the 
“Recreation Center of West Texas.” But the city is also a 
pathfinder in the serious business of education, and has 
received national attention for its new high school plant, 
opened in 1958. An outstanding physical plant does iustice 
to a high order of teaching; the San Angelo Public School 
system as a whole ranks so high that the Ford Foundation 
recently awarded it a unique grant for curriculum study 
and development. The public school system is comple- 
mented by progressive San Angelo Junior College, pres- 
ently in the midst of a major building program. 

Present growth trends and estimates by the U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation have led the San Angelo Chamber of Com- 
merce to project the city’s population to 104,000 by 1965 
and 149,000 by 1975. Considering exerything that San 
Angelo has to offer, it may well take just such optimistic 
projections to do the city future justice. 
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Agriculture: 


TOMATO PRODUCTION DECLINING 
IN TEXAS 


By WALTER GRAY 


Production estimates for Texas’ two principal fresh-mar- 
ket tomato crops, “early spring” and “late spring,” indicate 
that the state’s spring tomato growers harvested 1,285,000 
pounds of tomatoes this year, for a 15% smaller harvest 
than in 1958 and 25% below the 1949-57 average. The 
1959 drop in production was due directly to the fact that 
the late spring producers (in East Texas, the Coastal Bend 
and Yoakum areas), whose dismal luck with the crop in 
recent years was accented by especially poor results in 
1958, decreased their tomato acreage by more than 60% 
from last year (14,600 acres of late spring tomatoes were 
planted in 1958; 5,500 in 1959). In consequence, late 
spring production also declined by about 60% (from 365,- 
000 pounds in 1958 to 165,000 in 1959—the lowest for 
this particular crop in the period 1939-59). 

On the other hand, the early spring tomato crop, which 
is grown principally in four counties of the Lower Valley. 
fell below 1958 production by only 3%. The early spring 
growers produced 1,120,000 pounds of tomatoes this year 
(almost 5% above the 1949-57 average) . The 28,000 acres 
of early spring tomatoes planted in the Lower Valley was 
about 4% below 1958 and almost 5% below average for the 
area. A yield per acre of 40 cwt. (10% above average) 
partially offset the acreage reduction and kept early spring 
production near average. No acreage or production esti- 
mates are as yet available for Texas’ third fresh-market 
tomato crop, the late fall crop, which is produced in South 
Texas and the Lower Valley. Always a relatively minor 
crop from a production standpoint, late fall production 
averaged 182.000 pounds annually in the 1949-57 period, 
but last year fell to 34,000 pounds (a decrease of 81%, the 
lowest yield for the crop in two decades). This drop was 
caused primarily by the fact that, because of unfavorable 
weather and poor market conditions in recent years, only 
2.100 acres of late fall tomatoes were planted last year (a 
decline of about 68% from the 6,800-acre average). 

Until 1952, tomatoes were Texas’ leading commercial 
fresh-market vegetable crop with an annual value some- 
times running as high as $20 million, but averaging about 
$10 million. In the 1949-57 period Texas was one of the 
leading tomato producing states (along with California and 
Florida). During that time, Texas growers planted almost 
25% (averaging 56,963 acres) of the nation’s annual to- 
mato acreage; produced nearly 10% (1,877,000 pounds) 
of the nation’s crop; and accounted for about 8% (aver- 
aging $9.592.000) of the nation’s annual income from 
tomato production. 

In the early 1950's, however, when production in one of 
the state’s leading tomato growing areas began to decline, 
the importance of Texas as a tomato producing state cor- 
respondingly diminished. Although “late spring” produc- 
tion fluctuated throughout the early and mid-1950’s, evi- 
dence of a declining trend in production became apparent 
after 1951. In 1952, the effect of the drouth on the crop 
were reflected in reductions in acreage harvested, per-acre 
yield, and total production (which dropped more than 50% 
below the late spring average for the period 1940-49). 


Whereas in some years prior to 1952 the late spring crop 
accounted for as much as 50% of Texas’ fresh-market to- 
mato production, since 1954 it has not produced as much 
of 30% of the total, and this year will account for less than 
15% of the state’s tomato production, 

In addition to the production decrease, there has been 
an ever sharper drop in the annual dollar value of the Texas 
tomato harvest in recent years. In 1958, when the average 
prices paid for tomatoes from both spring crops were the 
lowest since 1940, total income from sales of Texas’ fresh- 
market tomatoes was $3,915,000—about 59% below the 
1947-57 average. Early spring tomatoes averaged $2.75 
per cwt. (40% below average) in 1958, and brought grow- 
ers a total of $2,915,000 (which was about 38% below 
average). The late spring growers fared still worse. Their 
tomatoes sold for an average of $2.35 per cwt. (a 77% de- 
crease), and their crop had a total value of only $728,000 
(more than 80% below average). Only the late fall produc- 
ers enjoyed favorable prices last year, when their tomatoes 
averaged $8.00 per cwt. (an increase of 26%). However, 
the already-noted low production for that crop (a factor 
largely responsible for the high prices paid for it) oblite- 
rated whatever contribution payments of premium prices 
for late fall tomatoes might have made to relieve the over- 
all severity of the economic blow experienced by Texas 
tomato producers in 1958. The late fall crop had a value 
of $272,000, which was almost 78% below average. 

In addition to supplying tomatoes for the fresh-vegetable 
market, Texas growers usually supply a fairly large volume 
of their commodity to canneries for processing. Since 
prices paid for fresh-market tomatoes normally average 
several times the amount paid for processing tomatoes, 
Texas growers, unlike growers in some other states, do not 
generally contract with canneries to cultivate acreage to 
produce tomatoes specifically for processing. As a result, 
most of the tomatoes supplied for processing by Texas 
growers are the residue of the fresh-market crops. (Most of 
the tomatoes for processing are supplied by the early spring 
producers.) Thus, when Texas’ spring tomato production 
is normal, or below average, and tomatoes are moved to 
canneries in great quantities, it usually signifies that the 
growers have had an unsuccessful year on the fresh-vege- 
table markets. Last year, when the fresh-vegetable markets 
ranged from poor to nonexistent, tomatoes from 40% of 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK* 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 








June’59 June ’59 





June May June from from 

Classification 1959 1959 1958 May ’59 June’58 
TOTAL 8,429 5,134 4,602 — 33 — 25 

Cattle 2,883 4,085 8,845 - 29 — 25 
Calves 183 323 392 — 43 — 53 
Sheep 363 726 365 — 50 — 1 
INTERSTATE 3,076 4,463 4,401 — 31 — 30 
Cattle 2,561 3,467 3,660 — 26 — 30 
Calves 153 272 378 — 44 — 60 
Sheep 362 724 363 — 50 cin 
INTRASTATE 353 671 201 — 47 + 76 
Cattle 322 618 185 — 48 + 74 
Calves 30 51 14 — 41 +114 
Sheep 1 2 2 — 50 — 50 





* Rail-car basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80, and 
sheep, 250. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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the total tomato acreage harvested were moved to the can- 
neries for processing. The 144,000,000 pound total sold 
for processing was 180% above average, and, with prices 
averaging $1.23 per cwt. for processing tomatoes (6% 
above average), tomato growers were paid $1,769,000 (not 
quite 80% above average) by the canneries. 

The early spring tomato crop is raised principally in 
Cameron, Hidalgo, Starr, and Willacy counties of the 
Lower Valley area. The crop is planted by direct seeding 
to the fields in December and January. If weather is un- 
favorable during the planting or early growing season, 
transplanting is often undertaken as late as February, and 
plants are transferred from fields having excess stands. 
Early spring harvesting begins in April, when the tomatoes 
are still green on the vines, and lasts through May and the 
first half of June, when hot weather and shipments from 
competing areas end the harvest season. Since Texas’ early 
spring crop is usually the year’s first major tomato crop 
in the nation to come into production, Lower Valley grow- 
ers can normally expect good prices for their commodity, 
which has an early monopoly on choice markets. However, 
in years when Florida’s winter tomato harvest is late, or 
when supplies from Florida’s spring crop enter the market 
early, Texas growers must then compete at a serious loca- 
tional disadvantage for the Eastern and Northern Atlantic 
markets, parts of which they must capture if they are to 
have a successful year with their crop. As was the case in 
1958, such competition often causes a reduction in the 
Texas tomato market and a decline in prices paid for Texas’ 
early spring tomatoes. 

The late spring crop is grown in the Coastal Bend area 
(San Patricio county), the Yoakum area (DeWitt and 
Lavaca counties) and in 18 counties of East Texas (An- 
derson, Bowie, Cherokee, Falls, Henderson, Houston, La- 
mar, Leon, Milam, Nacogdoches, Panola, Red River, Rob- 
ertson, Rusk, Shelby, San Augustine, Smith, and Van 
Zandt). Seed for the late spring crop is purchased from 
South Texas suppliers and set in small hotbeds in February. 
The hotbeds, which are covered by gauze-like material and 
heated by various means, provide warmth and protection 
for the seedling tomato plants during the early growing 
stages. In March the plants are transplanted from the hot- 
beds to cold frames, where they are thinned out and given 
growing room. This transplanting is a tedious procedure, 
and one of the most time-consuming operations in tomato 
growing. A second transplanting, from the cold frames 
to the fields, is usually completed in April. Late spring 
harvesting begins in May or early June and ends in July. 

The late spring crop—especially in East Texas—is for 
the most part a small-scale family-labor type of enterprise. 
Most East Texas farmers who grow tomatoes have only 
small acreage (a large percentage of which is rented land) 
in the crop. Several years of unfavorable weather, produc- 
tion of poor quality tomatoes, and poor markets have dis- 
couraged many of these small-scale tomato farmers from 
continuing to plant tomato acreage, and much of the land 
formerly used for the purpose has been transformed to 
pasture land. 

The late fall tomato crop is produced principally in four 
areas of South Texas: (1) the Laredo area (Webb and 
Zapata counties) ; (2) the Lower Warn (Cameron, Hi- 
dalgo, Starr, and Willacy counties) ; (3) the Eagle Pass 
area (Maverick County) ; and (4) the Winter Garden area 
(Dimmit, Frio, and Zavala counties). In recent years, most 
late fall tomatoes have come from the Lower Valley and the 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January 1-June 30 








Percent 

Commodity 1959 1958 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS ............. 17,451 23,723 — 26 
VEGETABLES , 15,605 20,732 — 25 
Beets Semaecess eae 35 59 — 41 
Broccoli bade ‘ 31 46 — 33 
Cabbage .......... : thats 1,645 2,762 — 40 
Carrots : ene . 1,987 5,197 — 62 
Caulifiower .................. ‘ 118 361 — 67 
Comic... ‘ oe 296 295 os 
Cucumbers mn icin 21 19 + 11 
Lettuce ..... is < : 161 328 — 61 
Oniees ............... ; ; . 8,744 8,848 — 8 
Peppers ‘ . een , 311 117 +166 
Potatoes .. pe 78 23 +239 
Radishes : i 0 1 —100 
RI ero . ; 1,156 1,318 — 12 
Tomatoes he nleco deme cea cote ? 8,190 2,781 + 15 
Mixed wepetabien : . me 2,832 8,577 — 21 
FRUITS Riess : a 1,751 2,877 — 89 
NN sci cciicccninincens : 359 1,135 — 68 
Grapefruit -...... : : 242 2388 + 2 
Honeydews ..... ? SOR oe eae 300 553 — 46 
Mixed citrus ............... ema ‘ 164 184 —l1l 
Oranges ..........- : ee : 54 71 — 24 
Plums and prunes .. : : 9 4 +125 
Strawberries ............ academe i 2 5 — 60 
Watermelons ... Saliedctncesstacpansect 621 687 — 10 
ALL OTHERS . epamineasidagatalicess 95 114 —17 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Laredo areas. The crop is planted early in August by di- 
rect seeding to the fields. If necessary, additional acreage 
may be transplanted during September. Under favorable 
conditions, a light production is generally available around 
the middle of October, with the harvest continuing through 
November and into December or January, unless a killing 
frost occurs earlier. 

Tomatoes for processing, which are vine-ripened, are 
supplied from the four early spring counties of the Lower 
Valley, several late spring counties in East Texas, two 
counties in the Panhandle (Bailey and Lamb), and two 
counties in the Laredo area (Webb and Zapata). Only in 
the last two areas are tomatoes raised solely for processing. 
Production from the Panhandle usually becomes available 
early in September. In the Laredo area, supplies are some- 
times available for processing during December. 

One relatively recent innovation in the tomato industry 
is the cultivation of tomatoes in inexpensive sheds covered 
with sheets of polyethylene material. These sheds, which 
are usually equipped with two or three butane heaters in- 
stalled to regulate the temperature between 60° and 75° F., 
are presently being used by growers to produce vine- 
ripened tomatoes for marketing directly to local grocery 
stores. The use of polyethylene—a plastic material which 
is durable for only one year, but which may be replaced 
for a nominal cost—provides the growing tomato plants 
all of the benefits of sunlight, while protecting them from 
whatever unfavorable weather conditions that might pre- 
vail during the growing season. The chief advantage of 
such a system of tomato-growing is obvious: the grower 
can time his crop so that it will come into production when- 
ever he chooses—and few growers are unaware of the 
financial advantages of marketing fresh tomatoes in mid- 
winter, 
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IS THE STOCK MARKET TOO HIGH? 
By NORMAN O. MILLER* 


Within the last few weeks, we have witnessed a climb in 
the stock market to a new prive-level high of more than 670, 
as measured by the Dow-Jones Industrial Average. Some 
analysts predict that the market will go even higher in the 
very near future. Others are concerned that the level of the 
stock market may already be too high. 

Since there are so many variables which affect stock 
prices, it is difficult to find an answer to whether or not the 
stock market is too high. On different occasions in the past, 
attempts have been made to generalize on the future of the 
stock market. Before the “crash” of 1929, several years of 
prosperity produced a feeling of super-optimism. Many 
people in the stock market believed that the economic mil- 
lenium had arrived. The only way stock prices could go 
was up. Then the bubble burst. In 1939, after several years 
of inadequate recovery, there were those who believed we 
had reached a point of permanent economic stagnation. 
Government expenditures would be needed to stimulate 
new investment to bolster our economy. In 1945, after 
World War II, many proclaimed that we faced high rates 
of unemployment. The rapid change-over from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy temporarily sidetracked the de- 
pression that was supposed to come. When the recession of 
1948-49 materialized, many believed that this was the 
long overdue depression beginning to unfold. Some holders 
of common stock switched to bonds in anticipation of the 
coming depression. 

On the other hand, it is widely believed that somehow 
the problem of major depressions has been licked. Common 
stock prices, as a result, should continue up and up with 
only minor temporary price dec’'nes. As evidence is cited 
the fact that there have been oniy minor business reces- 
sions since World War II. Of course, only time will tell 
whether such a victory has in fact been achieved. 

In short, history seems to emphasize the fact that fore- 
casting the future level of the U. S. economy, and more 
specifically the level of the stock market, is a difficult task. 
We live in a dynamic economy. As conditions change, new 
influences are brought to bear on the workings of the na- 
tional economy and, in turn, on the level of stock prices. Ap- 
parently, the danger in using past history to predict the 
future lies in the changing nature of the economy. 


Traditional Guides 


Some of the analysts who believe that the stock market 
is too high cite the traditional measures of the market as 
evidence. Three of these measures will serve to illustrate 
this point of view. First, there is the price-earnings ratio. 
The reasoning goes that when this ratio is too high, new 
investment in common stock should be avoided. Some 
would advocate selling all their common stock holdings 
and switching over into high-quality bonds. When the ratio 
is low, investing in common stock is indicated. The price- 
earning ratio of almost 20 in the current market for the 
Dow-Jones Industrials indicates a market which is too high 
by past standards. Immediately preceding the stock market 
“crash” in 1929, the Dow-Jones Industrials attained a 


* Assistant Professor of Finance, The University of Texas. 
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FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury Department 








July 1—-June 30 








Percent 

District 1958-59 1957-58 change 
TEXAS $2,673,580,641¢+ $2,689,734,199t — 1 
Income 1,296,052,848 1,353,452,733 — 4 
Employment 23,663,798 25,189,770 — 6 
Withholding 1,142,729,629 1,088,600,922 + § 
Other 211,134,365 222,490,765 — 5 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT... 1,370,010,918¢  1,431,417,025¢ — 4 
Income 655,542,713 727,758,110 — 10 
Employment 5,892,803 5,969,626 — 1 
Withholding 579,511,950 558,894,854 + 4 
Other 129,063,453 138,794,432 — 7 
NORTHERN DISTRICT.. 1,303,509,724 1,258,317,174 + 4 
Income 640,510,136 625,694,623 + 83 
Employment 17,770,997 19,220,150 — 8 
Withholding 563,217,679 529,706,068 + 6 
Other 82,070,912 83,696,333 — 2 





+ Details do not add to totals due to rounding. 


price-earnings ratio of 17.5. The ratio was 16.6 before the 
market decline in 1937. 

A second measure of the market is the level of current 
yields on common stock. Some analysts believe that when 
the average yield on the Dow-Jones Industrials is in excess 
of 5%-6%, common stock should be purchased. When the 
yield is less than this, common stock should be sold. In the 
current market, the yield on the Dow-Jones Industrials in- 
dicates a market that is too high. The yield is so low that 
common stock should be sold and bonds purchased. 

A third measure of the market is the spread between 
bond and stock yields. When the yield on common stock is 
considerably above the yield on bonds, the purchase of 
common stock is indicated. Conversely, when the yield on 
common stock is slightly above or even below the bond 
yield, common stock should be sold. Current figures taken 
from the July 1959 Federal Reserve Bulletin indicate the 
average yield on 500 common stocks as 3.24% with an av- 
erage yield of 4.70% on 120 corporate bonds. This would 
indicate that the current market is too high. Common 
stocks should be sold and bonds purchased. 

Analysts who rely on the traditional measures of the 
stock market place more reliance on their use when most of 
the measures point in the same direction at about the same 
time. However, it is dangerous to apply a generalization, 
such as the statement that common stocks should be sold 
and honds purchased, as to what action all investors should 
take even when most of the traditional measures seem to 
point in one direction. In the first place, different action 
would probably be taken in the face of a minor versus a 
major decline in the economy. For example, in anticipa- 
tion of a minor recession some institutional investors, with- 
in the restrictions of their investment policy, would not 
switch their entire portfolio from common stocks into 
bonds. Rather, only new funds for investment would prob- 
ably be channeled into bonds if the yields were appropri- 
ate. On the other hand, if a major business decline were 
anticipated, such institutions would be more inclined to 
switch their entire portfolio into fixed-dollar obligations. 
This introduces the complex problem of knowing when we 
are entering a major or a minor business decline..Many 
investors have notoriously miscalculated in this respect, 
particularly since World War II. In the second place, such 
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a generalization would not necessarily apply to all inves- 
tors, since different investors may have different objectives 
and investment policies. Some may be speculators while 
others may be investing for the long haul. 


New Influences 


Other analysts believe the stock market is not necessarily 
too high. They cite the changing influences in the stock 
market since the 1920's as evidence of a more stable mar- 
ket. As a result, the likelihood of another “crash” similar 
to that in 1929 is minimized. However, according to these 
analysts, minor adjustments should be expected from time 
to time. 

What are some of the influences present in today’s mar- 
ket that were not present to the same degree in the 1920's? 
One is the more intensive use of margin requirements. The 
higher the margin, so the reasoning goes, the less the dan- 
ger of forced sale of securities. This, in turn, contributes 
to a more stable market. Prior to 1934, margin require- 
ments were self-imposed by the New York Stock Exchange. 
The maximum margin seldom exceeded 20%. This meant 
that a buyer had to put up 20% of the purchase price of 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Souree: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 














Percent change* 
June 1959 June 1959 June 1958 
from rom from 
Account May 1959 June 1958 May 1958 
TOTAL ASSETS .............. os se + 2 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves .... . ee + 4 + 2 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves ............ + 3 + 11 + 3 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans .................. + 1 + 18 + 2 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities —............. + 8 — 8 + 8 
Real estate loans ......... EE ae + 4 + 6 + 8 
Other loans .......... ins ee + 18 + 1 
Total U. S. Government 
GOOUTIUNED cnn — 4 — 10 + 8 
Treasury bills -..... ‘ sSsteenteaves Oe — 66 + 19 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness .......................- —17 — 7 + 18 
Treasury notes ............ een ee — 6 — 9 
Bonds ....... ee pice See — 6 + 4 
Other securities sal Sasha copiodaematanoaais oe + 11 + 2 
Loans to banks .................-....--- — 71 — 69 — 382 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks .....................— 2 — 8 + 16 
Cash in vaults ........ Re se — 2 — 6 
Balance with domestic 
OS EE I a, ae — 18 — 4 
Other net assets —........ a Re 41 — 1 + 1 
TOTAL LIABILITIES... oe — 1 + 8 
Total adjusted deposits ............. + 1 os + 1 
Demand deposits aieicctstosings “SS el + 4 — 2 
Time deposits ....... Rear os + 1 + 2 
U.S. Government deeiceiie . es * — 650 + 55 
Total interbank deposits -.......... — 1 — 12 + i 
Domestic banks ............- ee ee | — 12 + 11 
I aint esensesencesasene — 6 + 7 — 6 
TNE soko + 17 +1088 — 48 
Other liabilities —...................... — 21 —M4 — 17 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS... — 1 + 9 oe 





*Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month, 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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the stock in cash and could borrow the other 80% from 
his broker, if his credit standing permitted. In 1934, the 
control of margins was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Since 
then the margin requirements have never been below 25% 
and on one occasion were as high as 100%. Currently, the 
margin is 90%. Theoretically, when too much speculation 
begins to appear in the market, the Board raises the margin 
requirements. Particularly is this true when the threat of 
excessive inflation occurs. The current conditions in our 
economy are a good example in this respect. 

An added stabilizing force in the stock market is the 
increased demand for stocks by institutional investors. 
They include, among others, insurance companies, invest- 
ment companies, noninsured pension funds, and various 
nonprofit institutions such as foundations and college en- 
dowment funds. The New York Stock Exchange reports 
that institutional investors currently hold more than 17% 
of the market value of all listed stocks on the Exchange. 
The percentage was much smaller in 1929. Because many 
of these institutions practice dollar-averaging in their in- 
vestment policies, they lend an important stabilizing force 
to the market. 

The capital gains tax has also provided a greater sta- 
bility, particularly in the short-term market. This tax was 
nonexistent in the 1920’s, but no problem existed since 
income tax rates were relatively low. Today, the income 
tax rates are much higher for stockholders in the upper- 
income brackets than the relatively lower rates on capital 
gains. There is a greater inducement for such stockholders 
to hold their securities for the minimum six-month period 
in order to be eligible for the lower capital gains rates when 
sales are made. This, in turn, provides a greater measure 
of stability in the market. 

In addition, greater stability has come from regulations 
that have been passed concerning the operation of the stock 
market. Various methods of manipulation and pool opera- 
tions that contributed to the frenzied climb of the market 
in the latter 1920’s have been largely eliminated. Regula- 
tion of the “short” sale has developed. According to the 
New York Stock Exchange, a short sale arises when a per- 
son sells stock he has borrowed (usually from his broker) 
in the expectation that the price of the stock will be lower 
when he buys later in order to repay the borrowed stock. 
To prevent the short sale from contributing to a further 
decline in the price of a given stock, no short sale is per- 
mitted at a price lower than the last sale price of that stock. 
Moreover, the short sale may be made at the last sale price 
only if the last sale was above the preceding different sale 
price. 

Finally, added stability in the market stems out of the 
greater role now being played by the federal government 
in our economy as compared with the 1920's. With the 
passage of the Employment Act of 1946, the federal govern- 
ment is committed to maintaining economic growth and 
relatively full employment. Many analysts believe we have 
learned enough about the operation of our economy that 
“proper” monetary and fiscal policies will prevent major 
depressions from occurring in the future. They make al- 
lowance for the possibility of minor recessions. This makes 
it possible for business planners to incorporate a longer 
range outlook than ever before. The greater stability of 
our economy, according to these analysts, is reflected in 
a more stable stock market. 
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Conclusions 


The price-earnings ratio, current yield, and spread be- 
tween bond and stock yields as traditional historical meas- 
ures of the appropriateness of the level of the stock mar- 
ket, indicate that the current market is too high. At the 
same time, new influences in our economy and the stock 
market indicate a greater degree of stability than ever be- 
fore. The increasing amounts of institutional funds availa- 
ble for investment in the stock market and the greater con- 
fidence in the future growth and stability of our economy 
have been forces contributing to the downward pressure 
on common stock yields. Add to this the greater awareness 
of the dangers of inflation in the economy and the increased 
demand for stocks as an inflationary hedge, and more up- 
ward pressure is placed on stock market prices and declin- 
ing yields. If prices outdistance earnings too rapidly, how- 
ever, there emerges the possibility that there might be 
other types of nonstock investment which would be more 
attractive to some investors. 

It is not likely that anyone knows for sure, because of 
the uncertainty of new influences and change in the future 
(as played by the present economic rules), whether we 
have conquered the problem of major depressions. To the 
extent that we have, it is possible that we are entering a 
longer-term era in which the spread between bond and 
stock yields will be generally smaller and price-earnings 
ratios generally higher. The continued attempt to invest 
in common stocks as an inflationary hedge would further 
contribute to a narrower spread. To the extent that we 
continue to have minor recessions, a wider spread in yields 
will temporarily occur but within a narrower range as com- 
pared with prior history. In short, the traditional measures 
of the market could become less accurate in predicting 
future market activity. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Souree: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Normal seasonal* Actual 





Number of Jan- 
reporting June ’59 June’59 June’59 June ’59 
establish- from from from from Jan- 


Kind of business ments May’59 May ’59 June’5s8 June’58 


DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores*** .. 809 — 1 + 4 + 26 + 20 
Furniture & household 





appliance stores 150 — 1 — 1 + © + 11 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores 284 + 1 + 1 + 7 + 12 

NONDURABLE GOODS 

Apparel stores 213 — 20 — 6 + 19 + 6 
Drug stores 178 — 5 — 8 + 5 + 6 
Eating and 

drinking places*** 94 — 4 — 2 + 2 + 2 
Food stores*** 378 — il — 6 — 2 — 1 
Gasoline and 

service stations 361 7 2 + 38 + 1 + ¢ 
General merchandise 

stores*** : 205 — 13 — 18 + 8 + 5 
Other retail stores*** . 226 — ll — 6 + 14 + 10 





* Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
*** Includes kinds of business other than classifications listed. 
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Retail Trade: 


DURABLE GOODS LEAD JUNE SALES 


By TINA PIEDRAHITA 


Dollar sales. Total retail sales in Texas in June were 
an estimated $1,158.2 million, down 3% from May 1959 
but 9% ahead of June 1958. For the first half of 1959, 
total sales were estimated at $6,482.6 million, 7% above 
the first half of 1958. 

Durable goods sales in June ($351.8 million) bettered 
May 1959 by 3%; chiefly because of the excellent showing 
by automotive stores during the month, sales for June 1959 
by durable goods stores topped June 1958 by 22%. For 
January- June 1959, sales of durables were 18% ahead of 
the first half of 1958. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


(Unadjusted fer seasonal variation) 








Percent change 





June ’59 ag ol "69 Jan- June 59 
from from 
May ’59 Jane" ’b8 Jan-June ’58 


June Jan-June 


Type of store 1959 1959 





Millions of dollars 


Total 1,158.2 6,482.6 — 8 + 9 + 7 
Durable goods* 358.1 1,901.2 + 8 + 22 + 18 
Nondurable goods ... 800.1 4,581.4 — 6 + 4 + 3 





* Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material and hardware stores. 


June sales by nondurable goods stores ($800.1 million) 
fell 6% from the preceding month but showed a 4% in- 
crease over June 1958. Cumulative sales for the first half 
of 1959 were 3% ahead of the same period a year earlier. 

Based on seasonally adjusted sales for the first half of 
1959, total 1959 dollar retail sales in Texas are estimated 
to reach $13.472 billion, up 11% from total 1958 sales. 

June Indexes. After adiienant for seasonal varia- 
tion (1947-49 = 100), the June preliminary index of total 
retail sales in the state (227) was 3 points above the revised 
May 1959 index and 35 points above the average month for 
1958. The durable goods index (189) was 3 points above 
May 1959 and 29 points above the average month for 1958. 
The nondurable goods index (247) was also 3 points above 
May 1959 but topped the average month for 1958 by 39 
points. 

Sales by store types. Stores reporting sales increases 
over May 1959 were farm implement dealers ( +21%) ; 
motor vehicle dealers (+4%); hardware stores and gaso- 
line and service stations (each +3% ) ; and country general 
stores (+2%). Sales decreases for both durable and non- 
durable goods stores ranged from —2% reported by fur- 
niture stores, restaurants, and office, store, and school sup- 
ply dealers to —30% reported by florists. 

Except for lumber and building materials dealers, hard- 
ware stores, and gasoline and service stations, each of which 
normally experience a sales increase of about 1%, sales 
by all store categories usually decline from May to June. 
Total June sales by apparel stores, for example, usually 
fall about 20% from the preceding month; the actual 
decline this June was only 6%. Eating and drinking places 
dipped 2% from May 1959; the normal seasonal percent 
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change was —4%. Other store categories, however, showed 
larger sales declines than were seasonally indicated. Drug 
stores reported an 8% decrease in sales where the normal 
seasonal change was —5%; food stores were 6% below 
May 1959 when the seasonal decline was only —1%; gen- 
eral merchandise stores reported an 18% drop in sales as 
compared with the —13% fall expected for the same period. 

June durable goods sales were substantially above June 
1958; sales for the first six months were also up signifi- 
cantly from January-June 1958. Motor vehicle dealers 
showed a 27% increase over June 1958, furniture stores 
were up 10%, and hardware stores were 9% ahead of the 
same month a year earlier. For the first half of 1959, motor 
vehicle dealers again posted the highest increase (421% )s 
followed by lumber and building material dealers (+13% ) 
and furniture stores (+11%). 

Except for groceries with meats (—3% ), all nondurable 
goods stores posted increases over June 1958. Best showings 
were made by jewelry stores (+18%), women’s ready-to- 
wear stores (+15%), unclassified apparel stores (+12%), 
liquor stores (+11%), and department stores (+10%). 

For January-June 1959, highest increases over the same 
period a year earlier were reported by office, store, and 
school supply dealers (+11%) ; jewelry stores (+10%) 
liquor stores (+9%); women’s ready-to-wear stores 
(+7%); and by shoe stores, unclassified apparel stores, 
department stores, and florists (each +6%). For the same 
period, country general stores (—3%) and groceries with 
meats (—2%) were the only two categories reporting a 
sales decline. 

Volume of department and apparel stores. Sales 
by 268 Texas department and apparel stores slipped 13% 
from May 1959 but were 15% above June 1958 and 6% 
ahead of the first half of 1958. 

Of the 29 cities reporting sales increases over June 1958, 
best showings were made in Lubbock (+36%), Killeen 
(+35%), Edna (+29%), McAllen (+21%), San Angelo 
(+19%), Big Spring and Cleburne (each +17%), and 
Port Arthur (+15%). 

For the first half of 1959, sales by department and ap- 
parel stores in 26 of the 32 reporting cities bettered the 
comparable period a year earlier. Highest increases were 
reported by Lubbock (+24%), Killeen (+20%), Ama- 
rillo (+16%), San Angelo (+15%), Plainview (+12%), 
and Marshall (+11%) 

Sales in Texas cities. Of the 27 Texas cities reporting 
enough retailers to permit total city listings, three cities 
reported sales gains in June from the preceding May, 23 
were ahead of June 1958, and 25 bettered January-June 
1958. Killeen (+10%), Wichita Falls (+4%), and Green- 
ville (+2%) were the three cities reporting improvements 
over May 1959, while sales in Beaumont, Galveston, and 
Texarkana remained unchanged. Waco (—22%) and 
Brownsville (—20%) reported the poorest showing for the 
same period. 

In the June-to-June comparison, highest percentage in- 
creases in total sales were reported by Killeen (+37%) ; 
Brownsville (+33%); Lubbock (+28%); Paris 
(+26% ) ; Beaumont yeh Bryan (each +19%); El Paso 
(+16%); Austin (+15%); Amarillo and Greenville 
(each +14%); Galveston, Houston, and Temple (each 
+13%); and San Antonio and Wichita Falls (each 
+10%). 

Leaders in the six-month cumulative comparison were 


Plainview (+46%), Brownsville (+33%), Lubbock and 
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Texarkana (each +29%), Greenville (+24%), Amarillo 
(+23%), Paris (+15%), Austin and Waco (each 
+14%), Wichita Falls (+12%), and Dallas (+10%). 
For the same period Port Arthur was the only city report- 
ing a sales decline (—2%) while sales in Killeen remained 
unchanged. 

Credit and collection ratios. The June ratio of credit 
sales to total net sales in 62 Texas department and apparel 
stores was 67.8%, or 0.3 points above May 1959 and 0.5 
points above June 1958. Highest credit ratios were re- 


ported by Dallas (79.1%), Houston (72.8%), San An- 
tonio (72.3%), and Fort Worth (66.5%). By type of 


store, dry goods and apparel stores (71.0%) and depart- 
ment stores with sales over $1 million (69.4%) reported 
highest credit sales. 

The ratio of collections during the month of June to 
accounts unpaid at the first of the month stood at 37.6%, 
or 2.1 points above May 1959 and 0.5 points ahead of June 
1958. By cities, highest collections were made in Bryan 
(55.5%), Austin (47.9%), Galveston (42.7%), and Dal- 
las (41.8%). By type of store, leaders were dry goods and 
apparel stores (54.3%) and men’s clothing stores 
(44.0% ). Improvements over June 1958 collections were 
reported by Austin, Bryan, Dallas, El] Paso, Houston, and 
Waco. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 








Credit Collection 








ratios* ratios** 

Number of 
reporting June June June June 
Classification stores 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Aldi, STORES ...................... 62 67.8 67.3 37.6 37.1 

BY CITIES 

I soon i, ? 7 61.9 62.2 47.9 46.9 
Bryan _ 3 62.4 55.4 55.5 50.0 
Cleburne .......... 3 38.7 40.9 39.4 40.8 
Dallas .... oS a 4 79.1 79.7 41.8 41.6 
eR oii ciecssten cise 3 56.9 58.1 28.6 28.0 
Fort Worth ..... 3 66.5 66.5 30.2 81.5 
Galveston 4 62.8 63.0 42.7 43.2 
Houston . decctes scenes’ 4 72.8 70.1 41.5 40.8 
Po a oS, Le a ee eae 4 72.3 64.4 39.9 42.8 
Waco: ....... 4 57.3 58.3 40.0 85.3 


BY TYPE OF ‘STORE 
Department stores 


(over $1 million) ............... 5 19 69.4 69.2 36.7 36.3 
Department stores 

(under $1 million) - ex 18 45.0 46.7 40.3 89.0 
Dry goods and apparel eeees.. 5 71.0 80.5 54.3 53.7 
Women’s specialty shops .......... 13 68.8 62.6 39.0 38.8 
Men’s clothing stores -............. - 7 60.3 57.6 44.0 43.1 


BY VOLUME OF 
NET SALES 


Over $1,000,900 .—..................... 21 69.6 68.9 37.2 36.9 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 -............... 16 54.9 55.0 42.9 41.9 
$250,000 to $500,000 -................ 12 47.4 47.8 40.5 38.3 
Less than $250,000 —.................. 13 49.9 51.2 40.1 36.6 





* Credit sales divided by net sales. 
** Collections during the month divided by accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


The ratio of charge account sales to total net sales in 15 
Texas department and apparel stores (53.2%) was 7.4 
points above May 1959 but slipped 0.9 points from June 
1958. The ratio of instalment sales to total net sales was 
12.4%, down 5.9 points from May 1959 but 0.8 points 
above June 1958. Collections on charge account sales (40. 
3%) bettered June 1958 by 2.1 points; collections on in- 
stalment sales (17.0%) were 0.1 points above collections 
in June 1958. 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 28 
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Texas newspapers was 10% below May 1959 but 7% ahead 
of June 1958. Only two newspapers bettered May 1959, 
but 19 were ahead of June 1958. 

Of 115 Texas cities reporting postal receipts for May 
30-June 26, 1959, 83 were ahead of May 2—May 29, 1959 
and 99 bettered June 1—June 27, 1958. Postal receipts for 
the January-June 1959 period bettered the first half of 
1958 in 95 Texas cities. 


Newspaper Advertising Linage 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 


Ram 



















































































Building Construction: 


JUNE RESIDENTIAL PERMITS 
BELOW YEAR AGO 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


The total value of urban building construction author- 
ized in Texas in June was an estimated $113,413,000, up 
7% from the May total and 5% above the June 1958 figure. 
Total building construction authorized in the state in the 
first half of 1959 amounted to $647,132,000, representing a 
gain of 13% from the first six months of last year. 

The adjusted index of permits issued in Texas, which 
eliminates the influences of seasonal trends and thus gives 
a more accurate representation of the course of building, 
rose from 238% of the 1947-49 average in May to 249% 
of the average in June. The rise in the index itself was 














. " aa on ee accordingly slightly less than 5%. The implication is that 
| | | | és J J j : 
a+ 2 ck On) ice Se +~—}—+— 25 there is normally a small percentage improvement from 
ame me ee | Oe Oe TE A EE ae May to June in building permits issued, but that in this 
m5 4 7 OH DH 2 84S TBHP instance the actual dollar rise was substantially greater 
than the expected seasonal gain between the two months. 
POSTAL RECEIPTS All th : 7: : : : 
All three major building categories showed increases 
Percent in June from May in dollar value of permits issued. The 
__Sranée seasonally adjusted index of nonresidental building per- 
— Dec ld pece3dee9 +=‘ Mits issued, however, declined from its May value, though 
May 30- 1958- 1957- from _—‘ the decline was more than offset by a rise in the adjusted 
June 26 June 26 June 27 Dec 14 ’57- -d sal tad Ss Mav tha ah “s f th taal 
City 1959 1959 1958 June 27 58 residential index. In May the showings of the two indexes 
: : _ had been reversed—the residential had dropped sharply 
Alice $16,343 $108,726 $83,552 + 30 ad arpl) 
Bay City 12.644 80.598 62,286 + 99 but had been balanced by a strong gain in the nonresiden- 
Borger 15,413 tial sector. 
Brownfield 1 es vp : Permits for additions, alterations, and repairs in June 
5,561 422 50,482 ~ ‘ : 
a mes ose va aan aes represented construction with a total value of $12,246,000, 
ition 12.588 94,218 76,191 42 a gain of 20% from May. For the six-month period such 
Coleman 6,190 50,277 $7,612 + 34 permits were up 4% from January—June 1958. 
Crystal City 8,777 24,422 
Cuero 5,393 29,604 
Denison 19,827 188,756 106,448 +30 RESIDENTIAL 
Eagle Pass 6,659 45,521 37,008 + 28 ; , : : : 
Edna 6.202 34,668 28,133 4+ 23 Permits were issued in Texas in June for an estimated 
El Campo 10,752 55,733 $61,679,000 in new urban residental (housekeeping) build- 
Gainesville 14,729 pd “n we + . ings, an amount which was up 1% from the May figure. 
atesvi 8,716 0,71 25,347 + : er ; 
— peg pepe me cad avee Since ordinarily June shows a decline from May of about 
einai 9.667 48,293 4% in the issuance of such permits, the seasonally adjusted 
Granbury 3,056 25,199 18,966 + 33 residental index rose from May’s 256 to 268, regaining a 
Hale Center 1,948 18,250 sg + 29 part of the ground lost by the severe fall of the index in 
Hillsboro 5,802 38,31 ‘ a, 
Huntsville 8,930 69,818 58,403 + 81 May from April s 301 value. ae aw 
aastceitesiiti 14.747 90,269 In the six-month comparison, residential authorizations 
Kenedy 8,117 25,767 21,204 + 22 this year were 18% above the amount issued in the same 
Kermit 9,147 55,074 42,778 + 29 
ir wig apt sisal a LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Kingsville 14,423 104,189 . % 
Kirbyville 2.627 21.018 17.647 + 19 Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 
La Grange 4,936 34,138 26,468 + 29 January-June 
Levelland 7,951 56,868 44,875 + 27 <ociolige castereisachannancnedibestoten 
Littlefield 5,545 44,368 36,174 + 23 June Percent 
v 95 5 95 
McCamey 3,423 24,290 21,706 + 12 PO _ — = — —. 
Marlin 6,178 45,822 89,970 + 15 Number 
sane — i a band ALL LOANS 4,354 25,239 28,423 + 8 
Navasota 4,979 84,461 27,776 + 24 
; Construction : 961 5,348 4,660 + 15 
Pasadena 30,609 249,631 «164,400 + 52 
Purchase 2,004 11,877 9,387 + 27 
Pecos 14,812 80,539 66,295 + 21 
< Other 1,389 8,014 9,376 — 15 
Pittsburg 8,117 30,979 20,640 + 50 Sein thieamaiaaadinas 
Sinton 6,390 44,176 36,993 + 19 Pecseelisivesitie ts oni ns cllaaiiiniiei ll 
Taft 2,891 19,373 16,328 + 19 ALL LOANS . 47,285 236,501 — 189,364 + 25 
Waxahachie 11,279 79,505 66,804 + 19 Construction 17,400 68,420 53,921 + 27 
Weatherford 8,702 53,391 Purchase 18,807 118,214 85,704 + 82 
Yoakum 8,684 67,916 Other 11,078 54,867 49,789 + 10 
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Building Construction in Texas” 
Index » Adjusted for seasonal variation e 1947-1949:100 





‘7 ‘49 
“Value of building construction authorized. 


period last year. But it is to be observed that permits 
issued in the remaining months of 1959 will very likely 
fall consistently below the same months in 1958, when the 
Texas residential building boom was at its height. For the 
last six months of last year the average value of the ad- 
justed residential index was 305, and hardly anyone ex- 
pects this level to be matched through the remainder of 
1959. In fact, there are indications that the average index 
value in July-December this year will be at least 5% below 
its average value in the last half of 1958. 

From the beginning of 1958 the residential index 
climbed steadily until it reached its record high of 323 in 
July. In January—April of this year the index was consist- 
ently above its value in the comparable months of 1958, 
but the trend was downward and the gap between compar- 
able index values consistently narrowed until in May the 
index at 256 was at virtually the same level as in May 1958 
(258). Though the June 1959 index rose from the preced- 
ing month, it was 7% below the June 1958 value. There is 
little doubt that similar disadvantageous comparisons will 
on the average be characteristic of the remaining months 
of the year. But that leaves open the problem of the extent 
of the decline, and in addition to the economic factors 
noted here last month that are tending to depress home- 
building, there are now the added questions of the content 
of the housing bill that Congress will substitute for the 
measure the President recently vetoed and the date when 
Congress will pass a substitute. Both these questions, how- 
ever, should be largely answered in a few weeks; a new 
bill is expected almost immediately in order to provide 
the FHA with new funds to continue its secondary market 
operations. 


NONRESIDENTIAL 


New urban nonresidential building authorized in Texas 
in June amounted to an estimated $39,488,000, or about 
39% of all new building authorized in the state during the 
month. The June amount represented a rise of 12% from 
May, but the rise was less than the usual seasonal increase 
between the two months; the adjusted index consequently 
fell from the May value of 244 to 233. It is probable that 
the index decline was an erratic variation and did not repre- 
sent a significant trend in the nonresidential sector; it is 
much more significant that, in contrast with the residential 
category, nonresidential authorizations in June were a 
strong 21% above June 1958. Though there will be ex- 
ceptions for individual months, similarly encouraging com- 
parisons are expected of the nonresidential index through 
the summer and into the fall. Nonresidential authorizations 
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for the first six months were 6% above January-June 
1958; the cumulative improvement has been climbing 
steadily. 

Individual nonresidential categories usually vary sharply 
from month to month, and June was no exception. Sharp 
gains from May were recorded in permits for amusement 
buildings (+47%), churches (+144%), works and utili- 
ties (+841%). stores (+38%), and structures other than 
buildings (+373%); gains were also shown by commer- 
cial garages (+17%), private garages (+6%), service 
stations (+8%), and other nonresidential buildings 
(+6%). All other categories declined. For the six-month 
period (which gives a much more significant comparison ) 
gains and losses from 1958 were about equally distributed 
among the individual categories: residential nonhouse- 
keeping buildings (+87%), amusement buildings 
(+42%), churches (—5%), factories (+53%), com- 
mercial garages (—86%), private garages (+19%), ser- 
vice stations (—14%), hospitals and institutional build- 
ings (+65%), office-bank buildings (—3%), utilities 
(—28%), schools (—25%), and stores (+30%). 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 

















Jan-June 
1959 
June January-June from 
Jan-June 
Classification 1959 1959 1958 58 
Thousands of Dollars 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS 
ALL PERMITS ...................... 118,418 647,182 573,144 + 18 
New construction ......... 101,167 685,502 518,859 + 14 
Residential 
(housekeeping) -..................... 61,679 393,177 382,972 + 18 
One-family dwellings ... 58,871 867,790 305,555 + 20 
Nonresidential buildings 89,488 192,328 180,885 + 6 

Nonhousekeeping buildings 

Cestiential) ................ 1,078 10,636 5,694 + 87 
Amusement buildings ... 1,725 7,175 5,042 + 42 
RN rio vcs ceennleesconcinarece 4,973 17,894 18,851 — 6 
Factories and workshops......... 2,123 18,774 12,287 + 53 
Garages (commercial and 

DON ese 433 2,405 2,605 — 8 
Service stations —...........0.0........ 883 4,470 5,209 — 14 
Institutional buildings —........ 1,471 7,661 4,657 + 65 
Office-bank buildings* 4,214 24,778 25,520 — 3 
Works and utilities -............... 3,369 7,337 10,210 — 28 
Educational buildings -.......... 6,712 36,030 47,856 — 25 
Stores and mercantile 

|" REBae a eae 10,895 47,023 36,310 + 30 
Other buildings and 

| SE ae SE 1,612 8,145 6,644 + 23 

Additions, alterations, and 
Tee ss, Stee askis 12,246 61,628 59,285 + 4 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 

METROPOLITAN?{ 

Total metropolitan —........................ 83,506 480,897 424,672 + 18 
Central cities ....................... .. 70,404 407,560 360,256 + 18 
Outside central cities ............... . 138,102 72,267 64,416 ’ 18 

Total nonmetropolitan —................ 29,907 166,735 148,472 + 12 
10,000 to 50,000 population......... 20,177 117,641 110,500 + 6 
Less than 10,000 population...... 9,730 49,094 37,972 + 29 





*Includes public (nonfederal) administration buildings beginning July 
yr government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
io a additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
eet defied in 1950 census. 
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June 1959 

















June from from ————_—_—__—— $$ _____.__. 
City and item 1959 May 1959 June 1958 1959 1958 Pe re en change 
ABILENE (pop. 62 900") 

Retail sales 
General merchandise stores — 13+ — 15 - vee, 

Postal receipts* $ 100,286 + 6 + Zi $ 715,880 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,219,226 + 61 + 50 $ 14,952,884 $ 9,190,289 + 63 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 99,154 + 5 + 21 $ 579,067 $ 502,426 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|/ $ 65,527 + 8 = et Ag 64,136 $ 59,261 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||.... 18.4 + $8 + 10 18.0 17.0 + 6 

Employment (area) || .. $2,900 + 1 + 8 32,200 30,612 + 65 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 3,520 + 3 + 11 3,420 3,125 + 9 

Percent unemployed (area) |! 4.4 + 5 — 41 4.8 6.4 — 25 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,845 + 36 + 20 $ 31,463 $ 25,578 + 23 

Building permits, hens Cuderel contracts 0 —100 $ 94,250 $ 165,900 — 43 

Bank debits (thousands) ...... $ 2,682 + 5 + 22 $ 16,418 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ cS 3,677 + 8 — 8 $ 3,760 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 8.9 + 6 + 33 8.5 

AMARILLO (pop. 147,949") 

Retail sales — 57 — 1 +t 14 + 23 
Apparel stores — 20+ — 15 + 6 + 16 
Automotive stores — it —17 + 10 + 28 
Drug stores — 65f — 6 - 1 = 1 
Eating and drinking places — 4+ + 4 + 8 + 7 
Filling stations 1+ + 19 + 38 + 26 
Food stores — it ss - 2 + 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores -............ — if — 2 + 14 + 25 
Liquor stores — 8 + 18 + 12 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + it + 18 + 384 + 30 

Postal receipts* $ 174,289 — 5 + 27 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,337,204 — 7 + 42 $ 20,006,045 $ 13,666,935 + 46 

Bank debits (thousands) -$ 224,658 + 8 + 26 $ 1,292,455 $ 1,068,061 + 21 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| . $ 123,576 + 8 + 48 $ 117,496 $ 109,592 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.7 + 3 + 19 22.0 19.5 + 18 

Employment (area) | 51,900 + 2 + 5 50,950 49,415 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 6,000 + 2 + 8 5,805 5,448 - (9 

Percent unemployed (area) || 3.4 + 21 — 47 3.8 7.2 — 47 

ARLINGTON (pop. 45 340") 

Postal receipts* : £ 32,286 4 + 44 $ 288,884 $ 175,361 + 36 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,032,087 — 8 — 25 $ 7,286,205 $ 5,659,488 + 29 

Employment (area) 197,800 ** + 8 195,175 192,102 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) | 55,325 + 1 + 3 54,855 55,033 ** 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 a — 37 5.4 7.3 — 26 

AUSTIN (pop. 197,000' ) 

Retail sales — 65f — 6 15 a. 40 
Apparel stores — 20+ — 26 +17 + 12 
Automotive stores - 1+ + 11 40 + 24 
Drug stores 57 5 + 2 nt 
Eating and drinking places - 4+ — 13 + 17 a 38 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — il} — 10 + 21 + 98 
General merchandise stores — 13} — 18 + 4 4 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores = of T £ + 15 + 25 

Postal receipts* $ 827,363 ** + 80 $ 2,468,202 $ 1,884,255 + 31 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,323,737 + 40 + 19 $ 30,102,812 $ 24,528,110 + 23 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 197,017 — 6 + 18 $ 1,213,057 $ 1,061,055 ag 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| $ 155,884 + 2 + 17 $ 154,700 $ 129,129 + 20 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 — 2 bad 15.8 16.5 pore 

Employment (area) || 72,700 dad + 4 71,850 70,028 ~~ 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,710 + 4 + 4 5,595 5,429 ne 

Percent unemployed (area) |! 3.6 + 6 — 22 3.8 4.4 rer | 
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June 1959 June 1959 January-June 
June from from — ee 
City and item 1959 May 1959 June 1958 1959 1958 Percent change 
BAYTOWN (pop. 28,945") 

Postal receipts* $ 24,063 + 11 + 28 $ 173,578 $ 142,953 + 21 

Building permits, less federal contracts eee 387,326 + 75 — 31 $ 1,941,964 $ 2,396,339 — 19 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 23,07 + 9 + 8 $ 24,860 $ 25,423 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f| $ 23,859 — 2 + 8 3 24,860 $ 25,423 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| en 11.5 + 1 + 8 10.9 10.1 + 8 

Employment (area) || - ; saisnsid 483,500 +% + 6 75,050 460,233 + 8 
Manufacturing employment tasund$ 95,600 + + 8 94,115 94,650 — il 

Percent unemployed (area) || . 4.5 + 5 — 88 4.1 6.4 — 36 

BEAUMONT (pop. 122, 485" ) 

Retail sales ......... Pesan ae — 65 se + 19 + 5 
Apparel ane oe ols bocsacsatndel — 20+ — 15 + 16 — 2 
Automotive stores — if + 8 + 28 — 8 
Eating and drinking places .... — At — 7 — 56 — 6 
Food stores ....... : — lf — 2 — 6 — 2 
Furniture and hanndheld 

appliance stores — lf — ll + 2 + 4 
General merchandise stores : — 13+ — 20 + ll ~ 2 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores care + + 15 + 20 + 8 

Postal receipts* : $ 109,735 — 7 + 24 $ 818,130 $ 667,532 + 23 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,945,334 + 67 + 67 $ 8,472,735 $ 6,757,040 + 47 

Bank debits (thousands) ; See ras $ 158,106 + + 9 $ 931,279 $ 893,845 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| . $ 102,805 ss — 6 $ 104,699 $ 109,116 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|}..... SS RUee 18.5 + 3 + 15 i | 16.3 + 9 

Employment (area) || ...................... 2 : 89,400 +s — 1 87,650 92,046 5 
Manufacturing employment teven)4 | - 28,290 + 1 bid 26,480 28,899 — 7 

Percent unemployed (area) |! BS : 10.1 + 6 — 1 10.6 8.9 + 19 

BEEVILLE (pop. 15, 105° ) 
Retail sales..... 
Lumber, building seeterial, 

and hardware stores ’ ; + if + 11 + 4 ‘ , + 18 

Postal receipts* _.............. .% 11,482 + 4 + 6 3 80,632 $ 64,242 + 26 

Building permits, less federal euabinente $ 91,915 — 71 — 12 $ 907,239 $ 488,379 + 86 

Bank debits (thousands) ..... a 9,919 + 1 + 15 $ 58,254 $ 51,902 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf! ie 13,621 + 1 + il $ 138,740 $ 12,627 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 8.8 + 1 + 6 8.5 7. + 9 

BIG SPRING (pop. 30,433') 

Retail sales 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores .... cba + if — 8 — 3 é 3 + ($7 

Postal receipts* $ $2,730 + 30 + 38 $ 208,698 $ 151,618 + 34 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 395,600 — 21 — $1 $ 1,799,800 $ 1,550,945 + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) .... : scien 41,145 + 10 + 29 $ 236,146 $ 206,297 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t| s 27,529 — 4 + 9 $ 30,079 $ 26,059 + 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 17.6 + 17 wat 16.2 

BRADY (pop. 5,944) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,953 + 17 + 27 $ 84,019 $ 25,138 + 35 

Building permits, less federal contracts . $ 20,800 — 19 — 40 $ 87,295 a 139,060 — 37 

Bank debits (thousands) we 4,529 — 9 = ae | $ 27,935 $ 25,002 — 

End-of-month deposits ‘teemends) $) $ 6,870 + 1 + 2 $ 6,758 $ 6,441 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... EE eee 8.0 — 15 — 2 9.1 7.8 + 17 

BRYAN (pop. 23,883") 

Retail sales __. ’ ee — 65t — 2 + 19 ’ . + 
Apparel stores —_ Sahadeasiion — 20+ — 13 + 13 ** 
Food stores -........... eck = — lt — 10 — 56 — 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores _................ pee een ee Oe — lt oe eae cere + 6 
Lumber, building material, and 

CE cc ceieamans + If + 4 + 84 ia . ane + 17 

Postal receipts* wae 19,412 + 2 — 4 $ 155,982 $ 133,981 + 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts —.............. $ 264,836 + 34 — 48 $ 1,616,104 $ 2,371,987 — 32 
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June 1959 June 1959 January-June 
June from from ~ — ee 
City and item 1959 May 1959 June 1958 1959 1958 Percent change 
BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts* ¢ 7,010 + 4 ss $ 53,084 $ 44,042 + 21 

Building permits, less federal contracts - .$ 333,409 + 46 g 892,778 $ 277,177 +222 

Bank debits (thousands) - 7,633 — 2 + 9 $ 46,897 $ 40,553 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf! $ 12,048 ss + 2 $ 12,467 $ 12,208 + 2 

Annual! rate of deposit turnover 7.6 — 1 + 6 7.4 6.6 + 12 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36 066) 
Retail sales — 5 — 20 + 33 + 33 
Lumber, building material], and 
hardware stores + if - as + 28 + 11 
Postal receipts* $ 80,325 + 6 + 26 z 214,018 g 161,398 + 838 
Building permits, less federal contracts -....... oun 257,400 + 31 + 93 $ 1,070,330 $ 1,006,554 + 6 
BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) 

Retail males nanan nnnnnnnnvannaeennnnnnnm-m> — 6t — 10 — 6 - 
Apparel mene RE Se Re eee eee ere — 20+ — 12 + 2 - £ 
Automotive stores — It — 10 — 15 + 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — lft — 18 + 11 + 19 

Postal receipts* z 23,213 + 22 $ 155,841 

Building permits, less federal contracts - § 76,185 — 59 — 56 $ 556,770 £ 273,572 +104 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,705 + 7 + 28 $ 76,964 $ 64,377 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢|) g 13,270 + 2 + 8 $ 13,183 $ 12,209 + 8 

Annual! rate of deposit turnover! 12.5 + 6 + 19 11.7 10.6 + 10 

CISCO (pop. 5,230) 

Postal receipts* g 8,479 — 10 — 17 z 29,701 $ 27,095 + 10 

Bank debits (thousands) .- custo g 8,254 + 8 + 20 $ 18,868 $ 15,848 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 24 $ 3,979 + 7 $ 8,804 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 10.2 + 1 9.7 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 180,000") 

Retail sales am — 6f — 8 + 9 + 8 
Apparel stores sijcctaneastiaialegsecmnaaivenielnniaenianitation — 20+ 21 + 8 aces 
Automotive stores —..............~----------.-----0.------------- — it = 9 + 15 +12 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 16 — 26 ; — 21 

Postal receipts* = + 1 +14 $ 1,183,045 $ 960,374 + 28 

Building permits, los federal eobtenste — 27 — 87 $ 11,022,729 $ 12,890,291 mm Se 

Bank debits (thousands) -........... — — 1 + 6 $ 1,132,676 $ 1,081,029 + 65 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ti) + 5 + 8 t 113,119 g 110,637 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] oe + €6 19.9 19.4 + 8 

Employment (area) || ; — 1 — 8 64,675 65,481 ee 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 8,180 + 1 es 8,115 8,178 ee | 

Percent unemployed (area) |! 6.5 + 7 — 19 72 7.6 — 65 

DALLAS (pop. 641 000" a 

Retail sales — 49 — 8 + 6 + 10 
I so sateccasbinnetininseeeiinianaieasetabias — 21+ —i11 + 13 “9 
ID isrniiiciciciccctatrisccirenccectianecictcasence — 2t + 6 + 28 + 22 
Jewelry stores — 11 + 23 + 18 
Eating and drinking seein .. — 2+ + 1 — 2 | 
Liquor stores — 17 + 12 + 16 
Food stores : + lf — 1 5 a 
Furniture and household 

IN RO a + Tt + 10 *e + 18 
General merchandise stores _.. — 12+ —ae == 38 es 
Lumber, building material, and 

NE | __ ERERAEEC CR cra ee **+ <a 2 — § + 15 
Office, store, and school 

ee eee .... — 11+ + 1 + 14 7 + 16 

Postal receipts* -$ 1,978,170 ee + 21 $ 14,245,896 i 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts —..... $ 11,223,714 —17 + 15 $ 84,402,627 $ 64,585,152 + 81 

Bank debits (thousands) baie - $ 2,682,782 4 § 4. 36 $ 15,188,902 $ 18,608,608 +11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tll $ 1,142,356 + 2 9 $ 1,187,982 $ 1,014,895 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 28.4 + 8 ay 26.8 26.8 a 

Employment (area) || 898,700 + 1 + 8 889,050 881,954 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 85,400 ee — 8 85,275 89,281 — 4 

Percent unemployed (area) || 3.5 + 17 — 80 3.7 4.6 — 20 





For explanation of symbols, see page 27. 
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June 1959 June 1959 January-June 
June from from 
City and item 1959 May 1959 June 1958 1959 1958 Percent change 
CORSICANA (pop. 25,262') 

Postal receipts* $ 18,990 + 19 + 30 3 150,457 $ 128,560 + 17 

Building permits, less federal contracts .. $ 95,175 — 39 + ii $ 839,136 $ 672,545 + 25 

Bank debits (thousands) . $ 16,023 + 6 + 8 $ 97,791 $ 93,668 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 3 20,099 — 1 — 18 $ 20,632 $ 21,652 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 9.5 + 7 + 138 9.4 8.7 + 8 

DEL RIO (pop. 14,292") 

Postal receipts* $ 14,685 + 16 + 54 $ 98,976 3 70,774 + 40 

Building permits, lens federal contracts $ 58,703 + 73 — 63 3 733,951 $ 431,316 + 70 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 10,498 is + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 11,508 + 9 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . x. abies 11.4 + 9 

DENTON (pop. ait iad 

Retail sales . ren ME 
Drug stores pa Sok ioe has Ae ee — 65bf ded + 12 ; : ‘ + 8 

Postal receipts* . $ 26,051 — 8 + 23 $ 194,937 $ 160,012 + 22 

Building permits, less federal contracts ................ $ 339,175 +296 — 79 $ 2,355,525 $ 38,261,640 — 28 

Bank debits (thousands) .$ 18,562 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f| $ 19,643 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover Pore RAE ne 11.1 + € 

EDINBURG (pop. 15,993") 

Postal receipts* $ 10,604 + 6 +13 $ 75,609 $ 59,568 + 27 

Building permits, less federal contracts ................ $ 79,411 —7 + 6 $ 956,661 $ 1,236,380 — 23 

Bank debits (thousands) es eer 13,762 + 9 + 61 $ 75,004 $ 58,199 + 29 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 7,363 — 14 — 16 $ 8,511 $ 8,991 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover| 20.8 + 21 +110 17.2 12.9 + 33 

EL PASO (pop. 244,400") _ 

Retail sales _.. pare ees Se cael — 6b — 6 + 16 a 
Apparel stores 5 = — 20+ — 13 + 14 — 12 
Automotive stores — a + 85 oa 
Drug stores : iat — 57 — 10 + 13 + 16 
General merchandise stores — 18f — 20 +s TS 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores ; + 1+ + 10 + 20 + 25 

Postal receipts* See a + 24 $ 1,848,236 $ 1,482,841 + 25 

Building permits, less federal contracts -~.............. $ 5,377,985 + 47 — 5 $ 30,446,093 $ 30,505,653 = 

Bank debits (thousands) ie 5 acalatasenibaicmate 3 328,672 — 3 + 14 $ 2,082,911 $ 1,776,200 + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 31 . $ 160,239 = § + 6 $ 167,940 $ 153,087 + 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover| . ~ 24.5 bid + 7 24.6 23.2 + 6 

Employment (area) || na 83,100 + + 3 82,700 79,625 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) |! _. 13,560 + 1 + § 13,380 18,167 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) || : 4.5 + 15 — 12 4.5 5.4 — 17 

FORT WORTH (pop. $73, 000°) 

Retail sales ... — 10f — 10 + 5 + 8 
Apparel stores ye ag Se a a — 17+ — 25 cc ek, Sm an rns + 7 
Automotive stores .. — 4f — 1 + 24 + 21 
Hay, Grain and Feed Stores porte — 8 + il + 10 
Drug stores — 5t — 6 + $8 + 2 
Eating and drinking Gieees ec eee et — 8 — 8 + 6 
Filling stations ....... . eee ee tt — 7 — 18 — 3 
Food stores eat esses — 2+ — 7 — 7 — 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores ‘ — “TF — 14 + 1 + 17 
General merchandise stores Sen — 23+ — 24 + 7 + 6 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores _.. rs bisccainshamabn beanies — 2+ — 6 + 1 ao bibs + 10 

Postal receipts* $ 646,184 + 6 + 20 $ 4,718,747 $ 38,967,822 + 19 

Building permits, less federal contracts . $ 5,383,408 + 29 + 11 $ 25,718,876 $ 24,396,045 + 5 

Bank debits (thousands) ~ $ 832,305 + 8 + 20 $ 4,677,908 $ 4,116,719 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) . 379,682 + 1 + 1 $ 378,017 $ 362,014 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 2 26.4 + 8 + 16 24.7 22.8 + 8 

Employment (area) || 197,800 *¢ + 8 195,175 192,102 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) | 55,525 + 1 + 8 54,855 55,033 + 

Percent unemployed (area) || 4.7 + 9 — 87 5.4 1.3 — 26 

For explanation of symbols, see page 27. 
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June from from —_—______———_ - —————_— 
City and item 1959 May 1959 June 1958 1959 1958 Percent change 
GALVESTON (pop. 71,590") 
Retail sales — 91 eS + 18 3 
Apparel stores 20+ we si oe 
Food stores sa I as + 2 =e 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores - + 2 + 32 L 15 
Postal receipts* $ 87,262 + 13 + 32 $ 630,169 $ 509,659 + 24 
Building permits, less federal contracts z 342,873 — 0 31 $ 1,728,770 $ 2,035,155 = 26 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 87,893 + 12 + 4 $ 513,950 $ 518,665 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 65,592 + 2 — 2 $ 64,177 $ 67.718 —— 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.2 + 9 + 5 16.1 15.2 or: 
Employment (area) | 50,000 _ 7 49,550 48,673 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 11,010 = oie — 2 10,940 11,280 wae 
Percent unemployed (area) |! 7.3 — 8 — 9 7.5 7.6 — 1 
GARLAND (pop. 28,151") 
Postal receipts* $ 25,378 + i4 wtitenen — ue 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,518,710 +109 + 19 $ 7,887,683 $ 5,953,051 + 39 
Bank debits (thousands) £ 22,377 + 28 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 20.5 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 393,700 + 1 + 3 389,050 381,954 + 2 
Employment (area) 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,400 oe — 3 85,275 89,281 — 4 
Percent unemployed (area) || 8.53.5 + 17 — 30 3.7 4.6 — 20 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) 
Postal receipts $ 2,988 — 14 — 15 $ 21,111 $ 17,694 + 19 
Bank debits (thousands) £ 2,503 + 18 + 28 $ 18,442 $ 11,295 + 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 3,616 sae +. $ 3,677 $ 3,446 + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.3 + 12 + 24 7.3 6.6 + ll 
GLADEWATER (pop. 6,281") 
Postal receipts* g 5,308 +e - 65 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 48,200 — 84 ** $ 241,025 $ 171,769 + 40 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,834 + 10 + 19 $ 22,497 $ 20,585 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,482 + 1 + 1 $ 4,408 $ 4,313 a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 + 7 + 16 10.1 9.5 + 6 
Employment (area) : = ee 27,700 sd + 8 27,500 26,589 = 
Manufacturing employment (area) . 4,980 + 2 + 14 4,778 4,330 + 10 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 + 22 — 29 4.4 6.1 — 28 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) 
Postal receipts* $ 2,031 + 24 + 23 $ 16,313 $ 14,946 + 9 
Bank debits (thousands) s 3,741 — 8 — 8 $ 22.689 $ 19,780 4+ 75 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf! $ 3,519 + 8 + 4 $ 3,495 $ 3.557 on Ss 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 — 2 — 12 13.0 11.3 + 15 
GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 
Postal receipts $ 19,406 — 4 + 20 
Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 210,171 — 33 — 13 $ 3,696,189 $ 2,101,465 16 
Employment (area) 393,700 + 3 + 8 889,050 381,954 4. » 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,400 ee — 3 85,275 89,281 — 4 
Percent unemployed (area) || 3.5 + 17 — 30 3.7 4.6 — 20 
HENDERSON (pop. 11,606 
Retail sales . ; — 5+ ee m2 Cir 
Apparel stores — 20+ — 1 + 12 L 8 
Automotive stores — It — 5 — 8 :  R 
Drug stores — 65f — 8 + 10 + 5 
Food stores : — if + 8 + 10 4 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores nae ae + ¢ + 7 eee 
Lumber, building material, and si 
hardware stores + lt — 18 | + 18 
Postal receipts* as 10,230 ia + 20 $ 78,157 € 59,388 4 98 
Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 115,805 + 659 + 538 $ 1,104,180 $ 435,840 +153 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 7,220 — 7 + 21 $ 46,194 $ 40,070 + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {| $ 15,749 +e + 6 $ 16,000 $ 15,087 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.5 — 5 + 15 5.7 5.3 + § 
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June 1959 June 1959 January-June 
June rom rom os 
City and item 1959 May 1959 June 1958 1959 1958 Percent change 
GREENVILLE (pop. 20,034" ) 

Retail sales — bt + 2 + 14 = ms + 24 
Automotive stores — 20t — 26 — 6 + 6G 
Drug stores — 5f eG ia mas 
Food stores _... — lf — § ie > 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 7 + 18 — 17 — 4 

Postal receipts* $ 17,905 - & + 27 $ 144,369 $ 109,085 + % 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 269,815 + (87 + 28 $ 1,241,802 $ 743,550 ae 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,836 + 8 + 27 $ 94,155 $ 80,415 > 2T 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) { $ 16,470 + $3 + 7 $ 15,635 $ 14,907 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 + 1 + 19 12.1 10.8 + 12 

HARLINGEN (pop. 31,799° ) 

Retail sales _.... 

Automotive stores ......... : Retcats — lt + 20 + 33 + 25 
Postal receipts* . 3 ae | 35,372 + 21 + 22 $ 239,049 $ 202,121 + 18 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 216,405 — 30 — 56 $ 1,713,360 $ 2,114,032 — 19 
Bank debits (thousands) . = 35,136 + $3 + 4 $ 204,857 $ 197,058 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (dhoesaae)t t $ 26,088 + 4 + § $ 25,984 $ 24,356 + 7% 
Annual rate of deposit turnover! 16.5 + & — 1 15.7 16.2 — 38 

HEREFORD (pop. 7,500°) 

Postal receipts* . $ 7,522 + 10 — 1 $ 55,641 $ 45,386 + 23 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 62,625 — 60 + 76 $ 826,461 $ 370,240 +123 

Bank debits (thousands) . ae 11,204 + 8 + 19 $ 66,993 £ 59,401 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t| $ 9,903 al + 1 $ 10,851 $ 10,161 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} 13.4 + 6 + 14 12.3 11.6 + 6 

HOUSTON (pop. 700 908") 

I eas i satadaneseniapnnsiosnndicie — 67 — 1 + 13 + 2 
I MN is oS occacsceccccbcdad sagtoconaaes — 22+ + 17 + 41 + I 
Automotive stores] ; Ce ne oe — lf + 8 + 42 + 7 
Drug stores] . ‘ sobuatittaied — TF — 7 °F > 9 
Eating and drinking sincest : — 3+ — 4 o¢ — 1 
Filling stations] _. sncensiies + 4t + 3 +s + $ 
Food stores{ — Ff — 7 +* — 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores] maiees soagsdpecpeones — 67 + 19 + $ + 6 
General merchandise stores{ — 6} — 3 rey + 7 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores] + lt — 1 — 10 as 39 

Other retail stores{ — 6+ — ll + 18 , + 10 
Postal receipts* . $ 1,428,005 + 1 + 25 $ 10,301,682 $ 8,199,516 + 26 
Building permits, less federal contracts .... $ 17,783,007 — 2 — 6 $107,804,810 $110,547,039 — 2 
Bank debits (thousands) .$ 2,625,432 + 7 + 18 $ 14,789,255 $ 13,640,871 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,253,178 + 2 + 5 $ 1,252,509 $ 1,187,220 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 25.3 + 6 + 12 23.4 22.9 + 2 
Employment (area) || Fi edcanedeee 483,500 o¢ =. © 475,050 460,233 + $8 

Manufacturing employment (area) || 95,600 ~ tt + $8 94,115 94,650 — 1 
Percent unemployed (area) | 4.5 Ce — 38 4.1 6.4 — 36 

IRVING (pop. 40,065') 

Postal receipts* _... scinin 18,314 — 8 + 40 $ 149,303 $ 89,966 + 66 

Building permits, nie lidioel contracts $ 975,197 + 68 — 47 $ 8,996,030 $ 6,883,344 + 31 

Employment (area) || 393,700 + 1 + $ 389,050 381,954 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,400 ee — 3 85,275 89,281 — 4 

Percent unemployed (area) | 3.5 + 17 — 30 3.7 4.6 — 20 

JASPER (pop. 4,403) 

Retail sales sibiawsctondceasimienan — 65t — 8 + 5 + 5 
Automotive stores ........ sin hice tees — tit — 6 + 7 + 19 
General merchandise stores mete — 13¢ — 24 — 9 ne + 8 

Postal receipts* rt OO tow 7,845 + 26 + 84 z 47,572 $ 35,220 + 35 

Bank debits (¢eusende) jis teirteaiitesss avhsciliicisbsteaiitaal 3 7,393 — 1 + 17 $ 41,423 $ 38,258 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (heusendad$ $ 8,292 + 7 + 1 $ 7,583 $ 6,738 + 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 44.2 — 3 + 4 11.0 11.5 — 

LAMESA (pop. 13,813") 

Postal receipts* in 11,416 + 17 + 21 $ 77,895 $ 60,217 + 29 

Building permits, ae federal contracts $ 273,500 — 57 — 38 $ 1,986,695 $ 1,990,065 a9 

Bank debits (thousands) i 12,762 bid + 30 $ 87,506 $ 74,143 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t!! $ 14,147 — 3 + 8 $ 17,363 $ 14,630 + 49 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 + 8 + 19 
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June from from ———__—_—_——_—— ————— 
City and item 1959 May 1959 June 1958 1959 195 & Pere ent change 
KILGORE (pop. 12,373") 

Postal receipts* $ 14,291 +4 + 12 $ 98,607 $ 81,788 + 21 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 140,252 — 6 + 2 $ 686,554 $ 559,160 + 93 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,528 7 « $ 93,052 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 15,617 rT 2 $ 15,222 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 12.0 + 8 ; 

Employment (area) 7,700 se + 38 27,500 26,589 + 83 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 4,980 + 2 + 14 4,775 4,330 + 10 

Percent unemployed (area) | 4.5 + 22 + 29 4.4 6.1 — 28 

KILLEEN (pop. 26 646") 

a  catdnericmaccinbpepetinen — 65+ + 10 + 37 % 
Apparel stores — 20t sate + 82 7 15 
General merchandise stores — 18+ — 8 + 11 a9 

Postal receipts* ¢ 21,644 + 2 + 8 $ 180,694 $ 153,778 + 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 436,895 + 14 + 16 $ 1,971,836 $ 1,584,381 + 24 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,282 + 65 + 15 $ 52,541 £ 45,674 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf] $ 6,844 + 4 + 8 $ 7,039 $ 6,654 4 % 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|} 16.5 + 11 + 12 14.9 13.8 + 8 

LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,572 + 28 — 4 $ 32,893 $ 28,189 + 17 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 7,395 — 66 — 56 $ 103,415 $ 179,406 a) 

Bank debits (thousands) ee -$ 6,253 — 10 + 7 $ 88,876 £ 81,308 + 24 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl) £ 7,158 ad + 12 $ 6,910 $ 6,100 + 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 10.5 — 10 — 4 11.8 10.3 + 10 

LAREDO (pop. 59,350") 

Postal receipts* $ 30,445 + 11 + 8 $ 214,854 g 184,323 + 17 

Building permits, less federal contracts —............. $ 271,590 + 78 +226 $ 1,364,670 $ 775,968 + 76 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 27,030 — 9 + 4 $ 163,271 $ 187,854 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 22,680 + 2 + 2 $ 22,087 $ 21,404 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! 14.5 — 10 + 1 14.8 14.8 es 

LLANO (pop. 2,957') 

Postal receipts* z 8,042 + 27 + 21 $ 17,766 $ 13,509 + 32 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,076 — 17 + 7 $ 16,806 $ 15,024 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| g 3,805 + 2 + 12 $ 8,586 $ 3,214 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! 9.8 — 22 — 3 9.4 9.4 bed 

LOCKHART (pop. 7,067") 

Postal receipts* & 4,205 + 4 + 19 $ 28,608 $ 23,480 + 22 

Building permits, — federal coubinste $ 17,650 — 52 + 62 $ 130,785 $ 141,550 — 8g 

Dok Gh (Geena) $ 4,635 + 18 + 33 z 25,613 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f| $ 4,927 — 4 + 2 Q 5,068 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.1 + 12 + 26 

LUBBOCK (pop. 152,7 776") 

Retail sales — 65t 9 + 28 + 29 

Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores + If — 6 + 385 + 19 

Postal receipts* g 129,392 — 6 + 28 g 986,552 $ 798,257 + 24 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,401,694 — 28 + 51 $ 30,517,259 $ 19,376,890 + 57 

Bank debits (thousands) - .$ 181,146 + 2 + 28 $ 1,181,171 $ 936,495 + 22 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tll $ 108,535 — 1 + 8 g 118,360 $ 104,452 + 13 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 19.9 + 6 + 18 18.9 17.6 }. ¥ 

Employment (area) || 50,400 se + 6 50,160 47,688 + 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 5,330 oe + 7 5,300 4,930 + §&§ 

Percent unemployed (area) || 4.3 + 65 — 17 4.3 5.2 — 17 

LUFKIN (pop. 20,846") 

Postal receipts* $ 23,313 + 21 + 32 $ 140,574 $ 111,596 + 26 

Building permits, less federal contracts _. .. $ 163,975 — 40 — 47 $ 1,217,051 $ 1,415,421 — 14 

Bank debits (thousands) .$ 26,074 + 13 + 6 g 139,858 $ 140,066 bad 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) || 2 25,991 + 6 + 8 z 24,553 g 23,857 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! 12.4 — 34 + 8 11.4 11.9 — 4 

McALLEN (pop. 25,326") 

Postal receipts* zg 26,542 + 20 + 29 g 179,159 : 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts g 603,287 + 8 +1438 $ 8,140,550 $ 2,807,220 + 386 

SIs rn I cms g 29,592 + 2 + 26 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf]! é 22,126 + 10 + 29 : 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 16.8 + 46 + 20 14.5 12.8 + 18 
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June 1959 June 1959 January-June 
June from from 
City and item 1959 May 1959 June 1958 1959 1958 Percent change 
LONGVIEW (pop. 52,164") 
Postal receipts* ae 41,883 + 14 + 29 $ 264,785 $ 227,828 + 16 
Building permits, lene federal contracts ee 591,492 + 18 — 37 $ 4,886,352 $ 6,724,293 — 27 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 41,957 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t| $ 36,188 — 8 ; 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.7 + 2 + 15 a : -- 
Employment (area) || 27,700 oe + 8 27,500 26,589 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 4,980 + 2 + 14 4,775 4,330 + 10 
Percent unemployed (area) || 4.5 + 22 + 29 4.4 6.1 — 28 
McKINNEY (pop. 16,653') 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 66,395 — 47 — 85 $ 606,695 $ 1,096,245 — 45 
Bank debits (thousands) . § 9,365 + 14 + 21 $ 51,254 $ 45,843 + 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 12,525 + 4 + 10 $ 12,400 $ 11,828 + & 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 9.2 — 41 8.3 
MARSHALL (pop. 25,479') 
Retail sales 
Apparel stores — 20+ — ll + 13 + 9 
General merchandise stores — 18+ — 23 + 11 + 13 
Postal receipts* $ 21,279 bed + 15 $ 158,602 ee ces ao 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 198,608 +141 — 14 $ 1,292,144 $ 1,103,993 + 17 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,923 — 6 + 25 $ 98,481 $ 87,327 + 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| $ 22,319 + 6 + 8 $ 21,095 $ 20,505 7 eee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover]... 9.3 + 2 + 18 9.5 8.6 + 10 
MERCEDES (pop. 16,081) 
Postal receipts* ; a/ 5,712 + 49 + 84 $ 86,608 : ' , 
Building permits, less federal contracts .......... $ 9,765 +168 — 10 $ 92,846 $ 113,240 — 18 
Bank debits (thousands) ; 3 6,682 + ll — 1 $ 85,651 $ $8,751 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft]! _.. . $ 3,930 — 5 — 34 $ 4,402 $ 5,325 — 17 
Annual rate of deposit turnover! 19.8 + 10 + 45 16.2 14.9 + 9 
MIDLAND (pop. 54,288') 
Postal receipts* $ 89,856 + 16 + 654 $ 466,327 Serene . 
Building permits, less Setevel contracts .$ 4,215,000 + 20 +111 $ 24,198,025 $ 16,951,438 + 43 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 95,879 + 10 + 28 $ 554,696 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| . .$ 91,916 + 6 + 9 $ Se 2st 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 + % + 19 
MONAHANS (pop. 10,183") 
Postal receipts* ~* 9,140 + 23 + 41 $ 59,422 3 44,157 + 35 
Building permits, less federal contracts aa 212,160 + 94 + 99 $ 1,128,420 $ 1,074,875 + 5 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 10,494 +— + 22 sg 61,842 $ 55,896 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| $ 7,411 + + 7 $ 7,932 $ 7,732 + 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover||.........................-...-- 17.0 + 10 + 16 15.4 14.2 + $ 
NACOGDOCHES (pop. 14,770") 
Postal receipts* hoe 13,784 + 1 + 32 scotia : ae 
Building permits, less federal contracts ae 139,566 +152 +440 3 746,075 $ 321,509 +132 
Bank debits (thousands) fas ss 15,309 + 12 + 20 3 85,032 $ 13,776 + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $2 $ 14,893 + 5 — 8 5 14,651 3 14,542 Sopa | 
Annual rate of deposit turnover! 12.6 + 10 + 24 11.5 10.2 + 13 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores ; — if — 8 + 2 S + 4 
Postal receipts* z 14,324 — 15 — 4 $ 122,873 $ 107,154 + 15 
Building permits, less federal contracts ae 181,654 + 94 — 43 $ 874,184 $ 788,500 + 11 
Bank debits (thousands) : — 9,726 + 1 + 10 $ 63,018 $ 51,420 + 23 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 11,313 — 6 + 12 $ 11,490 $ 9,748 + 18 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 10.1 ed — 6 11.1 
ORANGE (pop. 31,556") 
Retail sales 
Lumber, building material, wd 
hardware stores . seb cemsnin deb acimaoaccncaaadetials + I1t — 7 —i1l A : — 12 
Postal receipts* $ 22,233 + 19 + 25 3 165,524 g 111,551 + 48 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 641,017 +105 +139 $ 2,828,360 $ 2,852,591 — 1 
Bank debits (thousands) & 21,445 — 1 Rees VM ue ty eee Ae ~ siaereeeeees 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $1] z 19,677 — 27 el a ae! oe = i 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 11.0 + 32 — 6 11.9 11.5 + $8 
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June 1959 June 1959 January-June 
June from from -————- ——$$§$___. 
City and item 1959 May 1959 June 1958 1959 1958 Percent change 
ODESSA (pop. 87,521") 

Retail sales 

Furniture and household 
appliance stores lf rae + 13 — 8 

Postal receipts* $ 78,283 + 21 + 87 $ 505,911 $ 375,078 + 85 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,163,471 + 22 — 6 $ 12,249,659 $ 15,003,273 come 8 

Bank debits (thousands) q $ 78,642 + 8 + 21 $ 455,221 $ 388,721 + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }| z 64,824 + 6 + 20 $ 63,406 $ 53,007 + 20 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 ee + 3 14.3 : 

No. Rigs Operating in Ector County 29 -- 12 + 42 40 + 5 

No. Rigs Operating in Permian Basin 390 Pog + 11 469 415 + 18 

PALESTINE (pop. 15,063") 

Postal receipts* $ 11,497 + 5 + 7 $ 86,661 $ 71,339 + 21 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 104,327 + 16 + $1 $ 548,454 $ 441,819 + 24 

Bank debits (thousands) z 9,653 + 4 + 15 $ 54,932 $ 50,414 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢|| $ 13,574 + 1 + 1 $ 13,301 $ 13,248 + 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 6 + 18 8.1 

PAMPA (pop. 26,720°) 

Postal receipts* g 23,624 + 1 + 10 $ 164,990 $ 136,734 + 21 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 507,775 — 27 — 80 $ 4,171,992 $ 3,097,755 + 35 

Bank debits (thousands) g 23,007 + 2) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 24,661 + 5 

PARIS (pop. 24,551") 

Retail sales 0 NE AL REO CT — 65t — 7 + 26 + 95 
Apparel stores — 20+ — 13 + 18 o—. 
Automotive stores petestgreank se oepaicans — lt — 7 + 38 + 28 
Lumber, building material, and 

IU NN ss + lf — 17 + 9 As 47 

Postal receipts* $ 18,586 + 16 + 38 $ 131,177 g 108,226 + 27 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 124,476 — 44 — 59 $ 1,284,091 $ 1,104,880 + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,103 + 11 + 15 $ 93,695 $ 87,040 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,828 ** + 2 $ 13,180 $ 13,804 aa 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 + 11 + 13 14.1 12.3 + 15 

PHARR (pop. 8,690) 

Postal! receipts* $ 5,920 + 85 + 26 $ 41,195 $ 35,106 + 17 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 4,785 1 + 27 $ 28,509 $ 24,421 + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t g 4,611 — 1 + 24 $ 4,592 $ 4,107 ++. 22 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 oe + 8 12.4 11.9 + £ 

PLAINVIEW (pop. 21,106") 

Retail sales ; — 65t — 7 + 7 + 46 
Apparel stores — 207 — 19 + 10 + 12 
Automotive stores — 7 8 + 24 + 84 
General merchandise stores — 18+ + 5 + 14 + 16 

Postal receipts* : $ 21,678 + 40 Zi $ 136,940 $ 104,55 + 31 

Building permits, less federal contracts g 974,300 +643 +275 $ 2,213,500 $ 704,750 +214 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 25,406 + il + 84 $ 159,097 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t z 23,606 + 2 + 12 $ 26,017 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 + 14 + 20 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") 

Retail sales — 5 — 1 + 7 mm 
Apparel stores — 207 — 27 + 18 + j 
Automotive stores 1+ + 15 + 22 + 2 
Food stores — lft 15 11 — 7 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — lt 4 — 10 iu 8 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores 1+ — 4 + 19 — 8 

Postal receipts* $ 52,695 + 28 ow 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,868,433 +404 +212 $ 4,048,455 $ 6,420,341 — 37 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 61,958 — 4 +e g 371,076 $ 893,471 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢t $ 44,202 + 2 — 6 g 44,816 $ 45.824 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 17.0 — 2 + 4 16.5 17.2 porre | 

Employment (area) | 89,400 ind — 1 87,650 92,046 — 65 
Manufacturing employment (area) | 28,290 + 1 +e 26,480 28,399 — 7 

Percent unemployed (area) 10.1 a — 1 10.6 8.9 + 19 
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June 1959 June 1959 January-June 
June from from —__——— 
City and item 1959 May 1959 June 1958 1959 1958 Percent change 
RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9, 136) 
Postal receipts* BS 6,473 + 26 + 10 $ 40,233 $ 84,901 + 15 
Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 6,675 — 68 — 60 $ 431,265 $ 101,675 +324 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,166 — 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| $ 6,834 — 36 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 + 4 


ROCKDALE (pop. 6,400') 




















Postal receipts* $ 3,903 + 7 + 18 $ 27,552 $ 23,810 + 16 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,650 — 87 — 97 $ 85,834 $ 256,250 — 67 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,508 — 65 + 18 $ 20,875 $ 19,566 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 5,250 — 8 + 33 $ 5,304 3 4,932 a eh 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! P 7.9 — 6 — 12 19 7.8 + 1 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 

Postal receipts* $ 72,315 + 21 + 46 z 471,822 $ 378,588 + 25 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 497,365 + 41 + 56 $ 2,419,084 $ 1,883,023 + 28 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 55,696 + 18 + 16 2 816,871 $ 285,906 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t|| $ 45,807 + 1 + 12 $ 45,692 $ 40,463 + 13 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 14.6 + 12 + 1 13.9 14.1 — 1 

Employment (area) || 22,950 + 1 + 1 22,950 22,732 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 3,240 + $ + 2 3,095 8,056 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) || 4.7 + 12 — 49 5.7 8.4 — 32 

SAN ANTONIO (pop. 553,000") 

Ee DIE ce ROO ORR Oe — 6+ an + 10 °F 
Apparel prone : SE Ae — 197 — 15 + 9 + 6 
Automotive stores — 2+ + + 38 + 23 
SR raced ois acteaidcnisestcinanion rear renee — 48 + 19 + 22 
Drug stores — 65+ — 11 + 4 + $8 
Eating and drinking sases — lft ** + 6 + 2 
Filling stations — 3+ + 1 + 11 + 8 
Food stores set — 10 — 3 — 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores : Aidigaitcsimiaclabaiihale — 6+ — 9 + 21 + 2 
General merchandise stores — 18+ + 1 — 7 + 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores oer wicinlapeneed : — 8st — 8 + 15 + 14 
Stationery stores ; PRA A eR ROT TNR h oo + 4 5 
Jewelry stores ........ Aes ES Oe an St + 26 ; ee 

Postal receipts* $ 584,495 — 9 + 25 $ 4,465,167 $ 3,615,708 + 23 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,135,186 + 10 — 20 $ 31,751,074 $ 30,400,072 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 634,019 + 7 + 16 $ 3,548,371 $ 38,174,127 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 398,302 + 1 4+ 4 $ $92,944 $ $55,851 + 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! 19.2 + 6 + 10 18.0 18.0 se 

Employment (area) || 199,900 — il + 2 199,725 194,626 + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 25,125 + 1 + 4 24,505 23,406 + 5 

Percent unemployed (area) || 4.1 32 — il 3.7 4.5 — 18 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 14,300") 

Postal receipts* $ 8,777 — 7 + 2 $ 72,856 $ 59,981 + 21 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 81,040 — 85 +402 $ 806,139 $ 144,910 +456 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 6,961 — 16 — 8 $3 44,870 $ 42,158 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 8,463 — 8 + 10 $ 8,863 $ 7,947 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! 9.4 — 15 — 20 10.1 10.6 — 5 

SEGUIN (pop. 14,000°) 

Postal receipts* $ 9,337 + 2 $ 74,760 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 254,025 +196 +120 $ 973,574 $ 862,073 + 13 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,009 + 9 + 21 $ 58,123 $ 47,446 + 23 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t x 13,488 — 1 — 11 $ 14,647 $ 14,617 aad 

Annual rate of deposit turnover| 8.9 + 11 + 33 1.9 

SLATON (pop. 6,351°) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,144 + 29 + 29 $ 26,757 $ 20,945 + 28 

Building permits, os federal contracts $ 186,510 +104 +240 $ 524,211 $ 215,785 +1438 

Bank debits (thousands) & 2,717 — 4 + 21 $ 19,360 Tenn oe sess 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ t $ 4,064 — 4 + 14 $ 4,734 siniede > he 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 7.9 + 1 bees 8.0 sini : sinh 

Employment (area) || 50,400 i + 6 50,100 47,688 + 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) | 5,330 oe + 7 5,300 4,930 + § 

Percent unemployed (area) || 4.3 + 5 — 17 4.3 5.2 — 17 
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June 1959 June 1959 January-June 
June from from 5 —— 
City and item 1959 May 1959 June 1958 1959 1958 Percent change 
SHERMAN (pop. 31, 269" ) 

Retail sales — $f — 7% — 8 a 
Apparel stores — 207 ioe ale - 9g vrs 
Automotive stores — iF + 4 — 24 as. 46 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores - lt —1l + 8 ao 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores > if — 21 — 9 + 34 

Postal receipts* g 28,235 — 1 + 27 $ 201,805 3 163,697 + 23 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 532,269 — 49 + 99 $ 927,843 $ 1,487,412 — 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 26,040 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ z 18,687 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . 17.4 + 9 

SNYDER (pop. 16,324") 

Postal receipts* $ 12,799 +2 ss col ; ry 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 416,985 +113 — 41 $ 1,552,270 $ 1,648,955 —— 

Bank debits (thousands) -. 3 17,242 + 25 + 28 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $]j $ 19,076 — 4 + 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ............. 10.6 + 8 

SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9. 2905) 

Postal rates 3 8,844 + 10 + 14 g 58,544 $ 48,688 + 20 

Bank debits (thousands) -~................----------------------- $ 10,194 ~ 9 + 28 g 57,364 $ 50,030 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tI $ 12,046 oe iad $ 12,103 $ 11,841 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 10.2 + 7 + 21 9.5 8.4 + 18 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 

Postal receipts* $ 11,886 + 18 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts £ 166,175 +246 — 4 $ 1,454,880 $ 1,278,127 + 14 

Bank debits (thousands) : : $ 10,816 — 2 + 4 s 67,471 $ 61,984 . oa 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft! $ 11,615 — 2 — 7 $ 11,762 $ 11,471 + % 

Annual rate of deposit turnover| 11.1 dad + 8 11.4 10.9 + 5 

TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) 

Retail sales 
ee ce ee ce — it + 28 + 38 + 20 

Postal receipts* ae -$ 8,243 + 3 + 27 $ 62,772 ¢ 52,482 + 20 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 78,520 — 6 + 84 $ 287,939 $ 303,702 os 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,245 + 17 + 15 $ 41,673 g $8,620 + is 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t] z 12,372 ++ 2 + 10 $ 12,672 $ 10,940 2: ae 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 7.0 7 af — 8 6.5 7.0 wool, ge 

TEMPLE (pop. 33,912") 

Retal ales —___._________-.._ — 6t — 2 + 18 + 7 
Apparel stores = STE eS eee — 20+ — 24 + 10 be 
Furniture and hounsheld 

appliance stores — If + 37 + 5&5 | | 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores ...... + If — 12 + 19 a 
Postal receipts* - 34,663 + 14 + 27 $ 286,111 g 185,464 + 97 
Building permits, less federal contracts . $ 194,670 — $1 — 8 $ 1,709,131 $ 1,968,550 an ae 
TEXARKANA (pop. 50,784") 

Retail sales easiness — bt +2 ee + 99 
Apparel stores — 20t — 27 + 7 a @ 
Automotive stores ; — it + 6 + 4 + 40 

Postal receipts*§ : $ 46,979 + 2 + 14 $ 853,066 ¢ 305,964 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts _............... $ 150,400 + 25 — $1 $ 1,470,372 $ 1,419,643 + 

Bank debits (thousands) -$ 48,998 a og + 18 $ 275,701 $ 235,717 +17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f/\§ $ 15,658 — 4 — 4 $ 16,600 $ 16,175 a @ 

Annual rate of deposit turnover| 16.6 + 2 +14 15.5 14.1 + 10 

Employment (area) || 29,000 ee + 8 28,950 28,242  . 
Manufacturing employment (area) |] 3,720 + 8 + 2 3,585 3,512 a 

Percent unemployed (area) || 7.2 + 11 — is 7.9 11.8 wn 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 30,000") 

Retail sales 

Lumber, building material, and 
A Ae + it ak 2 + 2 

Postal receipts® $ 20,529 o + 19 $ 149,228 $ 117,825 + 27 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 417,369 — 6 + 18 $ 2,887,354 $ 8 799,310 — 25 

Bank debits (thousands) a -$ 22,255 + 2 + 1 $ 180,175 $ 184.584 =. 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t]] $ 11,096 zs nae 3 orp ; — — 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! 23.1 + 2 + 18 16.5 14.5 + 14 
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TYLER (pop. 49 (443) 

Retail sales....... 

Automotive stores - — lt — 6 + 22 Slihatins ? + 12 
Postal receipts* .$ 87,800 + 21 + 42 $ 548,669 $ 442,628 + 28 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 897,181 — 36 + 52 $ 6,128,312 $ 6,069,537 + 1 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 93,703 + 8 + 17 $ 529,467 $ 479,543 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 60,717 — 2 — 3 $ 61,569 $ 60,734 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] : 18.4 + 9 + 19 17.1 15.7 + 9 

VERNON (pop. 12 —) 

Postal receipts* _.... . $ 12,480 + 51 + 19 $ 77,443 $ 64,675 + 20 

Building permits, less dehered contracts $ 135,840 +165 +358 $ 901,565 $ 244,275 +269 

Bank debits (thousands) Sa 13,941 + 20 + 8 $ 77,648 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) |} § .$ 19,225 + 2 — $8 $ ee ke ee Oey tea 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|.... 8.8 + 21 + 10 eT Fumo pi rsabttess 

VICTORIA stl 44 nena 

Retail sales ........... Sits Setebore — O5f —A4 + 8 + 5 
Apparel stores eet i acetslabocactas — 20+ — 9 — 2 Sexe 
Automotive stores — it + 1 eens Ay ieee lk yg + 15 
EEC Se aC a OL Ea + It ee Rr ye ei ee — ill 
Food stores Ree etivcaterctane — it —14 se miae  ees + 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

I I ET EID + If — 7 —17 flan : } = § 

Postal receipts* - icine dontea canta 30,130 + 6 11 $ 213,617 $ 189,366 + 13 

Building permits, less dedeeel somtrects $ 208,830 + 1 — 19 $ 1,841,844 $ 2,784,014 — 51 

WACO (pop. 101,824") 

Retail sales -.......... ‘ : are — 5 — 22 ere! Me Be = el + 14 
Apparel sieten eeaathoe Rahbtaciat detain Bae — 20t — 27 + 8 man 
Automotive stores ................. — lit — 9 eee, ue)” ee. le: ie + 26 
Florists erriadieter srerriconas savercnenesssooetoesen enemy). ) | 1 eagles — 29 + 34 + ll 
Furniture and household 

NIN NN nS el — if — 24 Si eee of low © eed eee + 6 

ES EERE Se a OT os 156,096 + 7 + 47 eles 

Building permits, les federal contrasts $ 1,109,546 — 67 + 8 $ 9,460,601 $ 6,061,339 + 56 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 109,014 aed + 13 x 635,799 $ 559,378 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $4. $ 69,458 + 2 + 4 BS 69,795 $ 65,701 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| ? “Ew ; 19.1 + 1 + 10 18.1 17.0 + 6 

Employment (area) || - ; : ba ; 47,350 * + 5 47,150 45,388 + 4 
Manufacturing employment tavea) |. 10,260 aad + 8 10,040 9,530 + 5 

Percent unemployed (area) |{ ............. Sasciete 4.9 + 7 + 28 5.6 6.6 —~ 15 

WICHITA FALLS ( Ail 103 nnn 

Retail sales ......... : ee — 6 eo 5, an + 12 
Automotive stores . SSE al Wreretn er Scns te raer eee — lif 2 moaee = ee + 16 
Lumber, building material, and 

eae cece + tt + 3 ok | a ee + 1 

Postal receipts* .......... es ey 112,788 + 6 + 46 —— cerns ee 

Building permits, less federal ities . eaten $ 3,090,956 +1389 +288 $ 9,082,703 $ 8,600,404 +152 

Bank debits (thousands) . icnsananwonscoechs Oa 124,573 + 4 + 17 $ 701,687 $ 590,320 + 19 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 31 cee 107,513 + 65 — 2 $ 105,751 $ 108,765 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! ......... Me maker 14.3 + 8 + 18 13.2 11.3 + 17 

Employment (area) |} . : : 4 cs 40,900 + 1 + 6 40,225 88,833 + 4 
Manufacturing onployment (area) | 8,740 + 8 + 65 3,635 8,568 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) || : os 4.4 + 16 — 84 4.9 6.8 — 28 





* Postal receipts for Amarillo, Midland, and Tyler are for calendar months. Other cities’ receipts are for the following periods: May 30-June 26, 1959; 
May 2-May 29, 1959; May 380-June 27, 1958; December 13, 1958-June 26, 1959; December 14, 1957-June 27, 1958. 

{| Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 

§ Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 19,783) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 31,051). 

r Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

u 1950 Urbanized Census. 


** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
|| Six-month data are averages. 


+ Normal seasonal change from preceding month. 
t Money on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS ere 








Apr 
1959 


Year-to-date avcrage 
1959 1958 








GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


tTexas business activity, index 
Miscellaneous freight carloading in SW District, index . 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index : 
Wholesale prices in U.S., unadjusted index 

t¢Consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index 
Consumers’ prices in U.S., unadjusted eae 
Income payments to individuals in U.S. (billions, at seasonally 

adjusted annual rate) : 

Business failures (number) .. 


TRADE 


Total retail sales, index . 

Durable-goods stores 

Nondurable-goods stores . pene 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in n department and apparel stores 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores . 


PRODUCTION 


Total electric power consumption, index ............. 
Industrial electric power consumption, index ...... 
Crude oil production, index : 
Crude oil runs to stills, index 
Gasoline consumption, index 
Natural gas production, index ............. 
Industrial production i in U.S., index .. 
Southern pine production, index 
Cottonseed crushed, index 
Construction authorized, index 

Residential building 

Nonresidential building .... 
Cement production, index .. 
Cement consumption, index . 
Cement shipments, index ... 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm cash income, unadjusted index 

Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909- 14 = 100. 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index, 1909-14 = 100 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 


FINANCE 


Bank debits, index . 

Bank debits, US., index _. 

Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
§Loans (millions) .. eee 
§Loans and investments (millions) 

Adjusted demand deposits (millions) 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands). 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) . 


LABOR 


Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) J 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) J 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) { 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) J 
Total civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) ...... 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 


Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) . 


Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) ............... 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas 


$ 382,9° 
33 


227" 
189* 
247° 
67.8° 
37.6° 


393° 
393° 
115° 
140 


155 


175 
249° 
268° 
233° 
210 
217 


259 
225 


$ 2,798 
: 4,488 
2,686 
$134 “4 
$335,21 


2,438.6 
484.9 
232.8 


214 
83 
400 
119.7 
124.1 
123.9 


$ 376.4 
4 


282 
298 
95 


256 
224 


$ 2,783 
$ 4,510 
$ 2,773 
$100,292 
$271,596 


2,399.1 2,420.2 
475.4 481.1 
224.6 230.3 
250.8 250.8 

SLO 2,080.3 

1,788.7 1,915.4 
354.7 362.9 
120.6 104.5 

: 5.0 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated; all are 


adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 
Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1956 benchmarks. 
* Preliminary. 
+ Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 
t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 
§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
{ Wage and salary workers only. 
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